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THE SOUTH POOR IN CASH, THE NORTH BANKRUPT IN HONOR. 


Tue southern people, everybody says, 
are ruined, thanks to our Christian and 
moral way of dealing. The war, it is 
said, has destroyed the South, but en- 
riched the North. But how has it en- 
riched the North? Only in the num- 
ber of gold rings and jewels we have 
stolen. The North is enriched by the 
war to the amount of its plunder and 
theft, and nv more. Individuals have 
been enriched to the amount of their 
stealing. Ben. Butler and Gen. Banks 
put millions in their pockets in New 
Orleans. They are a type of a class 
of men who have grown rich by plun- 
dering the southern people. Weknow 
a man who left a seat on a very wretch- 
. ed butcher’s cart in the country for a 
major’s saddle in our army. He left 
home so poor that the neighbors were 
obliged to provide for his family tor 
the first month of his absence. But 
soon he began to send home spoons 
and other articles of solid silver ware, 
which he “found” in Virginia, and he 
kept on in this prosperous way until 
he bought the most elegant country 
seat in his town, So the cheating, ly- 
ing butcher, who sold bad meat for a 
living, has come home a nabob. True, 


he has become suddenly rich; but he 
is a thief, just as much so as if he had 
turned highwayman, and robbed his 
neighbors at home, instead of eking 
out a scant subsistence by peddling 
poor meats. Gen. Neal Dowsent home 
from the South cargoes of pianos, pic 
tures, and silver ware, which Le found 
in the vicinity of New Orleans. He, 
too, is a representative man of one 
class who have grown rich out of the 
war. They are simply robbers and 
thieves. 

But there is a class of men who have 
never been in the army, and who have 
grown rich out of the war. These are 
a set of handy fellows who have plun- 
dered our own people at home. They 
have grown rich out of swindling con- 
tracts, and other tricks of successful 
gain. But every dollar they have made 
is stolen fram our own people. Every 
dollar has to be paid by the toil and 
labor of the country. All these indi- 
vidual gains are in the frightful debt 
which is evermore to leave the poor 
masses of this country the most hea- 
vily burdened population on the face 
of the earth. In one word, the for- 
tunes thus suddenly made, are simply 
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stolen from our own people—just as 
much stolen as though the shoddy na- 
bobs had entered into the houses of the 
laboring class and helped themselves 
to their goods and valuables ; for it all 
comes out of them in the end—out of 
the sweat of their brow and the stretch 
of their muscle. It is a theft commit- 
ted by the rich upon the poor. Instead 
of increasing the general wealth, we 
have been destroying it, by millions, 
for four years. But what remains of 
wealth has changed places. It is sto- 


len from the possession of the many, 
and given to the few. It is scraped 
up in larger piles in particular places, 
which leaves it proportionately thinner 
over the general field. The fool who 
belongs to this class of thieves shouts 
the country has been growing richer! 


Ah, if he were the country—if the ras- 
cals who have stolen these fortunes, 
and left them a crushing debt on the 
shoulders of the people, were the coun- 
try, then it would be true that the 
country has been getting rich. But 
they are not the country. They are 
the leeches, the enemies, the robbers 
of the country. The poor man has to 
pay a tax for the benefit of these rich 
robbers, of at least two cents on every 
cup of tea, and of three or four cents 
on every glass of beer he drinks. 
The poor man cannot even have a 
plumb pudding for Christmas, without 
paying a tax on it of five or six cents 
for the benefit of the rich holder of 
United States bonds. 
States bonds are indeed bonds to the 
poor! And yet the holder of the sto- 
len funds cries out, see how the country 
is growing rich! Alas, poor fool, with 
our commerce less than one-half what 
it was before the war, he thinks the 
eountry is growing rich! The war 
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has multiplied want, and poverty, and 
misery, four-fold here in the North. 
It has done worse by us than that, for 
it has robbed us of our honor, of our 
love of liberty, of our respect for law, 
and indeed of everything that makes 
@ people virtuous and happy. It has 
made us a depraved and a cowardly 
people. It has so reduced the stature 
of our manhood, that we dare not be 
just. We are afraid of justice. We 
are afraid of its retributions, We 
prefer even despotism to trusting to 
the return of law and justice. And yet, 
like lunatics, we shout with pride and 
ostentation. Alas, poor country ! 

But we console ourselves that we 
are so much better off than the South. 
And is that quite true? Is there no 
fallacy in that beast? If money were 
the chief good of a people, then, un- 
doubtedly, we are better off. If we 
had destroyed none of our own pre- 
viously amassed wealth by the war, 
we should be better off, precisely to 
the amount we have stolen from the 
South. But,in all that exalts a na- 
tion, a plundered people may be a great 
deal better off than their plunderers. 
When did a nation perish through po- 
verty? On the other hand, how many 
great and powerful nations have been 
utterly destroyed by wealth and lux- 
ury. It is true that the South is poor 
indeed in respect of cash. We have 
desolated their fields, and plundered 
and burned their dwellings ; but we 
have not robbed them of their virtue. 
We are afraid that is the last thing we 
shall ever attempt to steal. We have 
not, because we could not, rob them of 
their love of liberty, and of their knowl- 
edge of the grand principle of sclf 
government and freedom, which under- 
lies the Declaration of Independence, 
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and the glorious revolution that sever- 
ed the new world from the old. How- 
ever poor the South may be in luxury 
just now, yet is she rich in her wish 
to preserve the free principles of self- 
government, which have rendered the 
names of our fathers illustrious 
throughout the world. Even should 
liberty die with her struggle, would she 
not be more glorious in history than 
we, who are seeking to destroy that 
liberty? Have not the brave men who 
fell in Thermopyle more glory than all 
the victorious legions that trampled 
them down? If the present style of 
government of this country. should 
succeed in making itself permanent, 
then what a crown of glory will the 
South wear iu history, which must re- 
cord the fact that with her fall went 


down the grand principle of govern- 
ment by consent, while with our tri- 
umph rose the old European principle 


of force, in the new world! Ah, how 
small a thing is her present lack of 
luxuries, compared with the immortal 
honor of being the last defender of the 
principles of the Declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence! Who talks of 
luxuries under the shadow of this stu- 
pendous thought? Luxuries may be 
essential to the rich fool, or to the de- 
bauchee, but not to the greatness or 
moral grandeur of a nation. Luxury 
is like a mathematical line, the mere 
succession of points—it is not the 
grand principle of any life. Coals, 
light, and comfortable firesides, are de- 
sirable things enough; but nations 
have been great and glorious without 
them. Coals were not known in Eng- 
land before the year 1305, and even 
tallow candles weve so rare a luxury 
that splinters of wood were used for 
artificial light. And, in the greatest 
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age of Rome, candles were only little 
strings dipped in pitch. For more 
than twelve hundred years after the 
birth of Christ chimneys weré unknown 
in England ; and the hcuses of nearly 
every country in Europe were thatch 
ed with straw. It is reported as an 
extraordinary effort of Thomas-a-Beck- 
et, that he had his parlor strewn with 
clean straw every day. It would be 
an amusing sight in the present day to 
see the great Queen Elizabeth in the 
exact dress with which she commenced 
her reign, were it only to view the 
skewers with which her clothes were 
fastened, for pins were not in use until 
three years afterwards, in which year 
(1661) she exhibited her fine ankle to 
her amazed courtiers, clad, for the first 
time, with a luxurious silk stocking. 
Ah, the greatest monarchs of the world 
have flourished, and the proudest ages 
of mankind have passed away, as lit- 
tle blessed with luxuries as the people 
of the South are at the present time. 
If the people of these plundered States 
retain a love of honor, with correct 
ideas of liberty and government, they 
are richer than we to-day. If they 
cherish the grand philosophy of right, 
which made our revolutionary period 
so glorious, they will yet emerge from 
the poverty which our vandalism has 
brought upon them, and stand forth 
the inheritors of all the glory ef this 
continent. .Do we think because we 
have burned their wheat fields, and 
hold them, at the present moment, un- 
der the point of our bayonets, that we 
have therefure quenched the fires of 
freedom in their bosoms, and perma- 
nently overthrown the splendid struc- 
ture of sel-government iu the new 
world? We may kill men; but we 
cannot kill things. If the principle of 
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liberty survives in their breasts, it will 
one day as surely spring forth and con- 
quer our despotism as God lives! Are 
we mad enough to think that we can 
long succeed in bringing back, and 
fixing upon this country the instita- 
tions of the Huns and Vandals? Do we 
imagine that the law of force is forever 
to displace the law of consent in the 
land of Washington? Has military 
despotism permanently taken the place 
of civil liberty here? Have we burned 
the Declaration of Independence? Has 
the Constitution been buried so deep 
that it cannot be dug up? Be sure 
that if we have not succeeded in doing 
this, God holds in His hand a day of 
redemption for the South, and of retri- 
bution for us. O, my countrymen, 
Ged will teach us this great lesson, 
that poverty does not mean the final 
overthrow of liberty, nor luxury the 
everlasting triumph of despotism | We 
boast of our prosperity and riches. So 
did that rich idiot, Nebuchadnezzar :; 
“Ts not this great Babylon that I have 
built by the might of my power, for 
the glory of my majesty?” We next 
behold the boasting fool eating grass 
like an ox. Is not that God’s lesson 
to mankind ? 

We are aware that the abominable 
despots in power attempt to justify all 
their illegal acts on the ground of the 
attempted secession of the southern 
States ; but this an excuse, not a justi- 
Jication. It is a most dishonest and ly- 
ing excuse, The secession was begun 
by us. We morally seceded from the 
compact of the Union a long time be- 
fore the South attempted to get clear 
of her faithless partners. On this very 
subject the great Webster said: “A 
compact broken on one side is broken 
on alj.” He declared that we had no 
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right to go to war to hold the South to 
her share of the compact after we had 
broken it ourselves. But we do not 
need Webster to teagh us this. It is 
a principle that underlies all law, and 
all civilization. Human society can- 
not exist on any other principle. 

But this point need not be argued 
here ; for, take even the extremest 
view of the southern crime in attempt- 
ing to secede, still they have not lost 
those human rights which our Decla- 
ration of Independence pronounces 
“inalienable.” Her failure to secede 
is simply a failure to succeed, and no 
more. The Federal Government re- 
tains its power to enforce the laws of 
the Union there, and that is all it can 
lawfully do. The failure to succeed 
does not strip those people of one of 
the rights of man, Those rights are 
inalienablo, and indestructible. They 
can neither be given away nor forfeit- 
ed. The source of sovereignty is in the 
people, and no accident or crime on the 
part of the people can ever change that 
source. Human follies cannot alter 
the eternal ordination of God. Mau’s 
right to self-government is as plain as 
his right to the light of heaven. Ty- 
rants have sometimes put out a man’s 
eyes, but that only deprived him of 
the enjoyment of his sight, without, in 
the least degree, alienating it. <A 
gang of bullics may enter a man’s 
house and bind him fast with cords, 
so that he cannot enjoy the rights of 
his own property, but his righé to his 
property is not the less sacred. So 
with the people—the proprictors of all 
legal power, the proprietors of sove- 
reignty—their rights are unchangable 
and inalienable. It was on the basis 
of this eternal truth that our own in- 
dependence was won. On this grand 
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idea the Union was established, and if 
it stand at all, it must eternally rest 
upon this basis. The people of the 
South have not, and in the nature of 
things they could not, forfeit their 
right to a free government, because 
that is a right inalienable and inde- 
structible. Their right of liberty was 
never the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government 
can enforce its own, and only its own. 
The moment it attempts more, it be- 
comes a usurper, which ought to be 
punished instead of obeyed. But, as in 
the case of the man who was bound 
in his own house, the Federal Govern- 
ment may have the brute vower to en- 
force its usurpation, or illegal orders, 
This fact does not mitigate the guilt 
of a usurping Federal Government, 
nor alienate the inalienable rights of the 
States against which the illegal orders 
are directed. So far as the people of 
those States bound themselves by the 
Constitution of the Union, they are 
obligated to submit ; and in cause of 
refusal on their part, they may be pun- 
ished ; but how? Quly in the manner 
prescribed in that Constitution. For 
instance, if they commit treason they 
do not lose their right to be regularly 
tried by an impartial jury of their 
countrymen in the civil courts. The 
whole manner of procedure, in all 
crimes, is fixed by the Constitution, 
The worst criminal has his rights, 
which cannot be lost, nor taken from 
him, as a penalty of any act of his. 
That is, he has a right to— 

A speedy trial. 

To a public trial. 

To a trial by an impartial jury. 

To a trial in the courts of his Slate 
and district, &c., &c. 
' ‘These are rights guaranteed by the 
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Constitution, which are the sacred pro- 
perty of every man, whether he is able 
to possess himself of them or not. If 
he is temporarily robbed of them by a 
despotic hand, his right is only with- 
held, not destroyed. 

In this connection we may pause a 
moment to laugh (if indeed we can re 
frain from swearing), at what we see 
passing before our eyes. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is doing a 
brisk business in pardoning people who 
have never been indicted nor tried by 
any jury, and who have never been 
found guilty by any legal tribunal. 
What a ridiculous, what a critminal 
farce! ‘The President; we believe, 
perfurms this grotesque business by 
act of Congress ; but where does Con- 
gress get the power to endow the Pre- 
sident with such magnificent pardon- 
ing gifts? The powers of Congress 
are defined and limited by the Consti- 
tution, and we do not find among them 
this extraordinary one of imparting to 
the President the power to “ pardon” 
those who have not been tried nor pro- 
nounced “ guilty” by any court of law. 
O, what a nation ol asses we must ap- 
pear to be in the eyes of the civilized 
world! Can we wonder that all Eu- 
rope is laushing at us? Could we 
help laughing at ourselves if we were 
not stung to the very soul with shame, 
or steeped to the ears in stupidity? 
We have behaved more like a tribe of 
savages than a great and enlightened 
people. Who are the men that have 
ruled in this country for the last four 
years? The Sumners, Garrisons, Phil- 
lipses, Wilsons and Jim Lanes. Who 
was tieir hero, their model man? A 
thief and an assassin, old John Brown. 
The men who have ruled this country 
for years were abhorred by all guud 
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men before the dementation of the rail- 
splitter’s mania fell upon us. All the 
party signs and emblems of these men 
are taken from savagism instead of 
civilized life. They nominated their 
man, Lincoln, in a place which they 
called the “ wigwam.” Stretched over- 
head, across the chairman’s seat, was 
a frightful dagger, twelve feet long. 
The “ rail-splitter” was nominated amid 
the most horrid yells and Indian war- 
whoops. Certainly a most fitting in- 
auguration of the reign of this tertible 
party! If poverty, arson, and rape, 
have followed the track of this party 
in the South, uncivilization, despotism, 
and fanaticism have followed it in the 
North. But the southern wheat fields 
will grow again, and those beautiful 
vallies will blossom with the rose ; but 


who can tell when we shall emerge 
from this deep pit of despotism and 
vice into which we have plunged our- 
selves? When shall we recover from 
the demoralization of this appalling 
hour 2? When shall we overcome the 
tide of disorganization and hate that 


overwhelus us? Even when those 
who have been illegally seized and 
plunged into vermin-infested bastiles 
are dead, will their children, or their 
children’s children, ever cease to pour 
contempt and scorn over the offspring 
of the scoundrels who have done these 
deeds? While the memory of man 
lasts, will not the hate of this present 
hour survive? And all this shame is 
the inheritance of the Norch. A hun- 
dred years hence, the historian will 
cause shocks of horror to startle man- 
kind at our brutalities, our despotism, 
and our falseness to the splendid the- 
ary of government which we inherited 
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from a brave and virtuous ancestry. 
Sitting amid the ashes of their homes, 
the southern people are still richer 
than we, in the inheritance of every 
thing that elevates, ennobles, and ho- 
nors a people, -It is often the mission 
of suffering to purify and exalt a na- 
tion ; and of luxury to debase and de- 
stroy it. At the present moment fana- 
ticism, stolid, almost unreasoning fan- 
aticism, rules this country; but the 
reign of fanaticism is always short. 
Character, intellect, integrity and ho- 
nor—these are the forces that ulti- 
mately sway all human destiny. If 
the South preserves these, she is not 
poor in the great resources of domi- 
nion ; while the North, apoplectic 
with wealth, or bespangled with stolen 
diamonds, and bankrupt in these es- 
sential elements of lasting power, is 
poor indeed. The model men of north- 
ern power and civilization just now 
are the Stantons, the Sumners, the 
Holts, the Jim Lanes, and (God pity 
us!) the Ben Butlers ; while the repre- 
sentatives of the South are such men 
as Robert E. Lee and Alexander H. 
Stephens. Which side, then, is richest 
in character and honor? True, the 
Stantons and Holts have Alexander H. 
Stephens in a bastile at the present 
moment ; but all that is nothing against 
the lasting power of his name, nor any- 
thing in favor of the final triumph of 
the Holts and Stantons. Their reign 
must be like that of Lucifer’s attempt- 
ed rule in heaven. They will be kick- 
ed ont ; and their very names will be 
kicked at by all future generations of 
freemen. This, then, is the result of 
the war—that the South is poor in 
cash, and the North bankrupt in honor. 
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CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 


“Don’t say that, John, please,” in- 
terrupted his wife. ‘You forget the 
poor man is in the asylum.” 

“No I don’t. He ought to have 
been in a worse place long ago.” 

“ Who is the father ?” I inquired, the 
name glimmering over my memory. 

“He was a sea-faring man,” answer- 
ed M‘Manus, “the second mate of a 
liner, and would have been captain 
only he drank so that the owners dis- 
charged him. Now he’s gone clear 
crazy, and there’s his family suffering. 
It’s a pity for them, butit’s a judgment 
on him.” 

“Don’t talk that way, John, please.” 

“But I will talk that way, Bell, 
please. It’s just what I mean. I went 

. up there the time he had the horrors 
“a him, and he let out enough to make 


© me sure he’d knocked the captain over- 


board one dark night; and no good 
come of it. That’s what made him a 
bummer, and served him right.” 

“ But a man’s crazy fancies, John—” 

“ Are about as apt as anything, Bel- 
la, to be a crazy man’s memories, espe- 
cially when he’s run crazy. It was 
‘ his deed preying on him that drove 
him crazy.” 

“That explains it, then !” I exclaim 
ed, as I thought of Van Kline’s pallid 
face, on the night I flashed he li ght 
upon it, 


They both looked at me inquiringly: 
I told them how I was aboard the ves- 
sel on the night of Captain Peabody’s 
disappearance ; and M‘Manus plied me’ 
with questions which I could not avoid 
answering. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. M‘Manus, “ Ame- 
lia is to be pitied.” 

“Yes,” admitted John, “I'll own it’s 
a pity for her. Her mother is sick, 
and she supports her by sewing for 
the slop-shops—starves her, I guess. 
They havn’t paid any rent for some 
time, and the agent says if the next 


‘month isn’t ready, he’ll turn ’em out.” 


“Oh, Mr. Brooks,” said the wife, 
“don’t you want some linen made up, 
or some work of that kind done? Ame- 
lia is a capital seamstress—I have 
seen some of her work—and any em 
ployment of that kind would be 
of great assistance to her.. It would 
give her the profit that would other- 
wise go to the shop-keeper.” 

“Why,” said I, “I am not too well 
supplied, and I will get the materials 
and send them with the measure to 
you. You can make the proper bar. 
gain with her, if you will be kind 
enough to undertake the commission.” 

Another quadrille was formed, in 
which I took part. I passed a very 
pleasant evening. The guests were 
honest, well-meaning working-people, 
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who had met to enjoy themselves, and 
did it without restraint. I went home 
late to my lodgings, thinking of the 
poor girl who was striving to support 
her mother and herself on a pittance, 
and the terrible fate of the murderer. 
I was impressible, and all that night 
the pallid face and mournful eyes of 
Amelia Van Kline looked on me 
through my dreams. 

The next morning I acted on im- 
pulse, and enclosing forty dollars, 
which was the amount of revt that 
Mrs. M‘Manus had said was in arrears, 

‘in anenvelope, along with the words— 
“ A loan from a shipmate of your fa- 
ther,” I directed it to Amelia Van 
Kline. AsI feared to trust it to the 
care of the penny-post, I hired a boy 
to deliver it at: the house. I stood at 
some distance off, saw it taken from 
his hand, and after he had told me that 
he had given it to “a gal in a brown 
an’ white striped caliker,” gave him 
the promised dime, and went on my 
way rejoicing. 


CHAPTER XXI., 
Wherein I cultivate Amelia’s acquaintance, and 
gel a nurse. 

I was informed by M‘Manus, two 
days after, that Amelia had paid her 
rent, some unknown friend having sent 
her the money. He supposed it to 
come from the owners of some vesscl 
in which Van Kline had formerly sail- 
ed. I did not undeceive him, and tuere 
the matter rested. 

My life for some months more was a 
monotonous one, with little to interest 
or excite me. I went to the office re- 
gularly each day, received my weekly 
pay on every Monday morning, and 
was soon able to replace the amount 
I had used out of Sharp’s two thou- 
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sand pounds. I generally spent my 

surplus earnings after that in my old 

pursuit of acquiring languages, but 

occasionally went tv aconcert or a 

picture-gallery with one of my English 

friends, I was by no means fond of 
society, and my intimacies were few. 

My exile had grown irksome, and I was 

desirous to terminate it; but Paul, to 

whom I had written on the subject, ad- 

vised me to remain for the present 

where I was. The Earl of Landys still 

vibrated between his country residence 

and London; Mr. Osborne lorded it 

over the castle as usual; no farther 

attempt had been made against Espi- 

nel, who had gone to Spain; and Za- 

ra, who was under the joint guardian- 

ship of the Duke and Paul, always de- 

sired to be remembered to me, and was 

growing into a fine woman, The Gut- 

tenbergs, it appeared, were well and 

flourishing, and Mary was about to be 

married to Tum Brown, whose uncle, a 

London grocer, had left him a smart 

sum, and who, on the marriage, was 

to have an interest in the Chronicle, 

Old Sharp, by all accounts, was about 

the same, only richer, as the leases of 
many of his houses had reverted to 

him, and the rise of property in the 
suburbs at Puttenham had added im-’ 
mensely to his wealth. Capt. Berkely, 

promoted toa majority, had been order- 

ed to India shortly after my departure, 

and had distinguished himself in a dix 
ficulty with the Affghans, when he was 

by seniority the commanding officer of 
a division which had been attacked by 

the enemy; and Paul himself, as I 

judged more from the newspapers he 

had sent me than by his letters, was 

growing in reputation as an artist. 

Once, too, he hinted at his forthcoming 

marriage, but did not name the lady. 
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Sharp wrote me occasionally, but he 
gave me no news, confining himself to 
advice, and minute inquries as to my 
doings. 

My friend M‘Manus continued all 
this while to be as boisterous as ever, 
and did not seem more subdued by an 
addition to his household, which was 
made seven months after I first visited 
his house. This came in the form uf a 
youngster whose face gave indications 
of duplicating the father’s, whenever 
it took a decided outline—a lusty, 
healthy boy, with vigorous lungs, eyes 
of great concentration of gaze, whe- 
ther upon a stranger or the tip of his 
own nose, and hair of a tendency to- 
ward the color of a badly-burned brick. 
At one of my visits to this fellow and 
his parents I first met Amelia Van 
Kline. 

I felt a strong interest in this girl, 
though her father was a murderer, and 
admired the quiet hervism with which 
she was fighting her way through the 
world. I saw she was not so hand- 
some as I thought her when we first 
met. Her cheek bones were high, her 
skin was inclined to coarseness, and 
her nostrils were rather too narrow ; 
but she had large, intelligent grey 
eyes, very small and well-shaped hands, 
and a good figure. She had a low- 
toned voice ; and an occasional smile 
relieved the prevailing sadness of ex- 
pression, and lit up her features plea- 
santly. She was shy of me at first, 
but I gradually drew her out. I found 
that she had received little education ; 
but possessed a naturally clear mind ; 
and her conversation, though feminine 
in expression, was masculine in tone. 
Some of her remarks were striking, 
and even epigrammatic. The com- 
monplace phrase, “she talks like a 
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book,” would give some idea of the 
style of her conversation, and yet she 
had evidently read few books. She 
struck me as a very estimable young 
woman, with a deep sense of duty a 
kind heart, and a strong regard for 
real propriety and right, without re- 
gard for conventional rules. Little as 
I had been thrown into female society, 
she made for me an attractive and sin- 
gular study. 

As time passed away, and we met 
more frequently, we grew tulerably in- 
{:mate, and sometimes I would take 
her to a concert, where she would sit 
with her grey eyes fixed on the musi- 
cians, and her ears drinking in the 
sounds greedily. It was a pleasant 
thing to watch her wrapt and intense 
enjoyment on such occasions. It was 
a long time before I knew that she 
herself had a fine voice, and that she 
could read music accurately, singing 
at sight with facility. Mrs. M‘Manus, 
though but an ordinary performer, 
clothed herself and made her own pock- 
et money, by giving lessons on the pi- 
ano; and one evening when Amelia 
was there brought out a new song, and 
asked her young friend to try it for 
her. When she complied I was aston- 
ished by the ease of her performance 
and the quality of her voice. I was 
not a profound judge, of course, but I 
could not mistake the fact that che had 
an organ of great compass, flexibility 
and volume; and1 thought it sad that 
one so gifted should drag along exist- 
ence in earning with her needle barely 
enough for the support of her mother 
and herself. 

An opportunity occurred for me to 
serve her in that respect, aud I em- 
braced it. 

There was a German by the name og 
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Froebel, an organist in one of the fash- 
ionable up-town churches, with whom 
Ihad a dining acquaintance. I had 
met him at the eating saloon where I 
took my dinner, and finding that he 
was a native of Berlin, and a fine scho- 
lar, took the opportunity of getting 
him, from time to time, to correct the 
accent of my German. In the course 
of our conversation one day, as we sat 
at our table together, I observed to 
hin that he seemed to be vexed. 

“Ach! Himmel, yaes! I have 
trouble, my goot friend. My quire has 
near kill me. It is go from bad to 
worse, and now my contralto have 
married and gone South, and she un- 
der contract for one year, which she 
ought not todo. I can buy contralto 
all round, very plenty ; but | have not 
the means. The stingy fellows ; they 
allow me two hundred and fifty dollar 
only for coutralt, and expect angel that 
sing at sight, and have fine voice, for 
so little money. Ach !” 

“Is it necessary that she should 
know the church service thoroughly ?” 

“Tt is better so. But give me good 
reader of music, and good voice, and I 
can make all the rest her to know my 
self.” 

“T think I can find you a contralto 
that will suit you.” 

“Can you? You shall have taken 
much trouble from me. A country- 
man, musician, came to hear us last 
Sunday, and he say I have quire of 
wild beast. Ach |” 

I mentioned to him Amelia’s name 
and address, sending him to Mrs. Mc- 
Manus with a note. The German 
went, was delighted, took Amelia in 
the choir on trial, and at the end of 
three weeks she was engaged perma- 
nently. 
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“ Ah, mine friend !” said Froebel, on 
meeting me afterward, “I was much 
obliged. That was fine contralto, in- 
deed! Herrmann shall say now if my 
quire be wild beast.” 

I used to go to St. Martin’s church 
nearly every Sunday after that, and I 
am ashamed to say, less on account of 
the service than the music. Froebel 
was a capital organist, and understood 
his profession thoroughly. The choir 
soon gave evidence that it needed only 
a capital contralto to balance the voices, 
and a perfect quartette was the result. 
I used to sit there and listen to the mu- 
sic in great delight, and when the ser- 
vice was over would quietly go home. 
Sometimes, it is true, I walked home 
with Amelia, but as a general thing I 
left her under the guardianship of 
the tenor, a pale, slender young man, 
with a remarkably long, tawny impe- 
rial, which hung from beneath his low- 
er lip, twisted and particolored, like 
the string of a tobacco pouch. 

It was after one of these visits, ona 
Sunday afternoon, that I felt a certain 
dizziness in my head as | walked along, 
so much so that I staggered, and came 
near falling once or twice. This was 
accompanied by a violent pain in the 
head and back. I reached home and 
went to bed. where I passed an uneasy 
night. In the morning I found that I 
had a high fever, and there were little 
splotches here and there on my skin. 
It was not long before these assumed 
a pustular form, when I managed to 
let the girl know that I wanted a doc- 
tor. He came, shook his head, and 
said I must have good attendance. 
That night, however, I must have gone 
off in delirium, for I remembered no 
more except a faint conversation with 
somebody, and the taking of some me- 
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dicine, until I found myself in old 
Sharp’s garret in the town of Putten- 
ham. 

Sharp, it seemed to me, was lying 
on his pallet, as I had seen him the 
night I watched with him. I thought 
there were coals in the grate, and that 
I wanted a piece of paper to light the 
fire. I looked around. There was a 
portfolio on the table—I observed its 
colur, shape, and general appearance 
distinctly. There were some loose 
ends of papers peering out at the edges, 
and I opeued it to see if any of them 
could be burned. On their top I no- 
ticed a small packet, soiled and stain- 
ed. It was directed in Spanish to “el 
Conde Lan Diez.” I was about to open 
it, when Sharp arose from the bed, and 
with the words, “ wait until I am dead,” 
took it way. I was about to remon- 
strate, for I felt that this was the pack- 
et originally delivered to John Gutten- 
berg, when I felt some one lightly 
touch my head. I looked up. It was 
Amelia Van Kline. 

“ Amelia !” I said. 

“Oh, doctor !” she exclaimed, “ he’s 
better. Ie knows me.” 

I looked around. I was in my own 
room, which was partially darkened. 
Amelia was standing over me, and 
with her was an elderly man in black, 

“How do you feel ?” he asked. 

“Very well, but rather weak and 
thirsty. This is Doctor Pascoe ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What is the matter with me?” 

“You have had the small-pox, but 
you'll do very well now; but let me 
caution you to keep your fingers from 
your face, when it begins to itch, or 
you'll mark yourself. You have been 
very well attended, thanks to your 
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friends, and to the care of this young 
lady.” 

“Tam sure I am grateful—and to 
you also.” 

“Oh, as to me, my attentions have 
been professional, and need no thanks. 
Besides, I should take some interest in 
you, for you are a countryman.” 

“You are an Englishman; may I 
ask from what part ?” 

“Leeds last; though I practiced 
once in Puttenham.” 

“Did you? That’s my native town.” 

“Indeed! I made the largest fee 
there I ever received ; and a singular 
case it was, too. Lie quiet ; you want 
@ little conversation, and if you will 
keep still, Pll tell you the circum- 
stances.” 

“Do so.” 

“Tt was ina snowy night in 1827, 
‘when about ten o’clock in the evening 
I was getting ready to retire to my 
bed. A rap came to the door, and I 
went down myself to answer it. A 
tall, durk man stood there, wrapped 
about the shoulders in a fur cape. He 
had his face muffled up.” 

“In 1827—a tall, dark man—fur 
cape—pray, go on.” 

“Well, the man told me I was want- 
ed at once to attend a lady, and I pre- 
pared to go, but he stopped me.” 

“*There’s one thing preliminary,’ 
he said. ‘At a certain street you must 
be blindfolded, and let me lead you to 
your patient, © 

“* Fiddlesticks ? was my reply. ‘I 
shall do no such thing’ 

“You will,” he continued. ‘To 
show you that no harm is intended, 
here are thirty sovereigns. Examine 
them, leave them behind you. There 
are reasons why this matter should be 
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private. Time presses ; accept or re- 
ject my offer, 

“T reflected a moment. It was the 
ontset of my practice. The sum, to 
me, was enormous just then, I had no 
euemies that F knew of. 

“«Canu TL arm myself? I asked, 

“*To the teeth, if you desire it? 

“ «Well? said I, ‘1 will go, and with- 
out arms’ 

“Aud go I did. I was blindfolded, 
at the point agreed on, and led what I 
supposed was a circuitous route, taken 
up crazy old stairs into a half-darkened 
room, where I found a lady in bed, 
with a female attendant. I soon dis- 
covered that the lady was in danger, 
and that I could not save her. The 
end of the story is, that a fine male 
child was born, and the mother died, 
I was blindfolded, led down the stairs, 
and to the soot where I was blind: 
folded at first; the bandage was re- 
moved, and my conductor disappeared. 
And that, I assure you, was the largest 
fee I ever received.” 

“ Did you ever see the man again?” 

“Never. 1 think I would know him 
again, though, for I saw his face very 
plainly for a moment. But I'll leave 
you now to take a nap; be careful 
about scratching your face, and youll 
do very well.” 

And the ductor, accumpanicd by 
Amelia, left. 

I lay awake for a long while. Sin- 
gular, [ thought, that three thousand 
niles from the spot where it occurred, 
I should find a witness of my birth, 
Axd yet what could that matter? The 
fact availed nothing. Looking at it in 
its most favorable light, it did not 
seem to throw a ray of light upon the 
affair. Tue mystery was deeper than 
before. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Containing divers matters, and ending witha 
live ghost. 

It was not long before I was able to 
leave my chamber, but the disease, 
which left no marks beyond a light 
pit upon one cheek, was succeeded by 
languor and lassitude, which kept me 
from doing anything for several weeks, 
Slowly and by degrees I recovered my 
strength, and was able to walk to the 
printing office and back; but the fa- 
tigue of standing at the case was still 
tvv much for me, and I was only able 
to make half my usual day’s work. 

I was told by M‘Manus all that had 
occurred during my illness. The dis- 
ease, in my case, had assumed great 
virulence, but the doctor thought I 
might recover with careful nursing. 
The landlady, fearful that her lodgers 
might tuke alarm and leave the house, 
kept the nature of my sickness a se- 
cret from even the servant girls, and 
sent her husband to M‘Manus, whom 
she knew by sight, to come and sce 
her. She explained to him the case, 
and the difficulty which she expe 
rienced of finding @ proper nurse, 
M‘Manus mentioned this at home, and 
Amelia, being his wife’s next friend, 
was informed of the matter. She vo- 
lunteered to assist, M‘Manus and some 
of the compositors agreeing to take 
turns at night. Mac, as we called 
him, had no misgivings about tie dis- 
ease, which he had suffered ; but his 
wile, from a prudent regard for the 
younger Mac, trundled herself and the 
baby to her sister’s, over in New Jcr- 
sey, and remained there until after I 
had recovered. I was well attended 
among them: all, and the doctor said 
that the careful nursing was of great 
service, 
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When able to visit her, I called at 
M‘Manus’s apartments, and saw Ame- 
lia—for it must be known I had never 
visited her in her own rooms, her mo- 
ther being an invalid, to whom a stran- 
gers presence was irksome. I ex- 
pressed my grateful sense of her kind- 
DeSS. 

“You owe me no thanks,” she said. 
“T owe you too much still; not only 
the situation which has enabled me to 
keep my poor mother from want, buta 
luan which you must let me repay you 
beivore long.” 

How kad ske discovered the last? I 
looked my astonrsbment, and she re- 
plied to it. 

“Some loose papers lay in your 
room,” she said, “and as Mrs. Lemai- 
tre and I were putting them to rights, 
I recognized the handwriting. I saw 
then that it was to you I was indebted 
for the loan of the money. Ah! if you 
could know from what a gulf of horror 
and despair your kindness saved me | 
Everything that we could spare, and 
much that we could not, had been sold 
or pledged, and we had no prospect 
but starvation or the almshouse. I 
had kept up my courage till then ; but 
when the agent threatened to turn us 
in the street, I was on the verge of 
madness. That money saved the lives 
of two. My mother would not have 
long lived after the humiliation of pub- 
lic relief, and I was in that state of 
mind that I could not have long sur- 
vived her.” 

She paused, but I was too much af- 
fected to reply. She went on. 

“Tt was part selfishness which made 
me insist on nursing you alone; for I 
remained with you as much as possi- 
ble, keeping the men, when I could, in 
the outer room. During your delirium 
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you said enough to make me fear to 
have your words heard by other ears 
than mine. I excepted M‘Manus, for 
he already knew the terrible secret.” 

“T can not tell what—” 

“T refer to Peabody’s death. Yes! 
your ravings, and my poor father’s, 
told the story.” 

“But,” I said, “is it not possible 
that we may both be mistaken? May 
it not have been a diseased fancy of 
your father ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T have thought it all over, day af- 
ter day. I have laid awake thinking 
of it, night after night. I have striven 
to reason myself out of the conviction, 
but it is here—here. If you knew all 
you wocld pity him, guilty as he is. 
For years he had toiled and struggled, 
none more honest, none more sober, 
none kinder to his family—toiled and 
struggled, never to rise higher than 
the berth of second mate. Discontent 
grew to be a fatal disease; the fatal 
opportunity came ; and then—oh ! itis 
horrible to think of it, but I thank hea- 
ven that he is deprived of reason, for, 
if it should be fonnd out—if—” 

“No cause for alarin,” I interrupted. 
“Even if he did it, which is by no 
means certain, there are no human 
witnesses.” 

“Human |” She shuddered. “ If 
he should die, and unrepentent! Oh, 
my father! my father!” and her feel- 
ings found vent in tears. 

“ Amelia,” said I, “you cannot tell 
what agony cf penitence your father 
has suffered. It was his very remorse 
that caused the change in his life ; his 
madness comes from that. Depend 
upon it, he has repented, and fear- 
fully” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Mrs, 
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M‘Maaus, who was passing from one 
room to another, and stopped for a mo- 
ment to regard us, “ you two are hold- 
ing earnest conference. I wonder what 
Juseph Peabody would say.” 

Amelia sighed. 

“Mr. Brooks,” she said, in a low 
voice, “ you have given me a brother's 
kindness, and I will return you a sis- 
ter’s confidence. I was engaged to 
Captain Peabody’s brother Joseph.” 

“ And he has cast you off on account 
of your father’s ruin?” I asked bitter- 
ly. “You are well rid of any man so 
base.” 

“Do not say so, Mr. Brooks. You 
wropg him--very much wrong him. 
He never cast me off. He implored me 
to marry him, and he declared that he 
never would consider it other than a 
pleasure to support my helpless pa- 
rents, and I believed him. Yes! he is 
honor and truth, and kindness, and 
| re 

“What then? How is it that you 
did not accept him ?” 

“J—ah! I am a murderer's daughter 
—the man who murdered his brother 
is my father. Could I-—dare I marry 
him? No! I refused; he does not 
know why; he will never know, I 
hope. He thinksI am fickle and base; 
he scorns me; he hates me ; and I— 
oh, what is left for me ?” 

It was useless to attempt consola- 
tion for a grief like her’s—a grief over 
young hopes, fond passion and maiden 
peace, all hoplessly wrecked. I said 
but little ; what could I say? but with 
a sympathizing pressure of the hand 
left her. 

I walked slowly to Broadway, and 
from thence down town, thinking of 
Amelia Van Kline and her suffering, 
and paying no attention to those on 
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either side, when I was startled by a 
voice at ty ear : 

“Well, fellow-voyager, is this you 
or your shadow ?” 

I looked up and saw Archbold. I 
shook his hand, and asked him when 
he had returned to the United States. 

“When returned! I haven’t been 
away. I've just returned from St. 
Louis. I’ve been spending the last 
three years in the Indian country— 
been among the Arrapahoes, and so yn, 
I only came from St. Louis last week. 
But what makes you so miserable ? 
Been sick ?” 

“Yes—but just recovered.” 

“Why don’t you try the country? Go 
out to the mountains, and brace your- 
self up.” 

“Tt would be very agreeable, I dare 
say, if one had pleasant company ” 

“The best of pleasant company— 
me. I’m going to Western Virginia 
in a week, to look after some land of 
mine there. Come*along. Know any- 
thing about ores ?” 

“Yes ; something.” 

“Well, may be we'll find a gold 
mine, Atall events, the jaunt will do 
you good, and it is the cheapest trav- 
eling: in the world. Think of a coun- 
try where chickens sell at a New York 
shilling per pair, and eggs at five cents 
a dozen—a country where there are 
deer and black bear, with countless 
turkeys—the land of Canaan, flowing 
with milk and honey--the land of 
mountains and forests, and waterlalls, 
my boy. Come along.” 

* You tempt me.” 

“That's my aim ; I want company ; 
come with me to Delmounico’s. We'll 
dine together, and talk the matter 
over.” 

There was no resisting his pressing 
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and to Delmonico’s we went. My com- 
panion got at once into the mysteries 
of the carte, and was only fit to discuss 
proper dishes. When we had made 
our selections, he broke out again : 

“Yon should have been with me at 
St. Louis. Who do you think I met 
there? Can’t say, of course. Do yuu 
recollect the story I told you once of 
my adventures in northern Mexico, 
and the strange Englishman with the 
savages ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I saw him. He had escaped 
from them at last, and got to St. Louis.” 

“ What was his name ?” 

“T never asked him. I heard some 
‘one call him Doctor Bull. He came 
from the southwest of England, and is 
going home in two or three months, 


as soon as his drafts come back, he 
says.” 
“Southwestern part of England ! 


why that is my native place. Atleast 
I was born there. Did he name the 
county ?” | 

“Yes, but I forget. I remember the 
county town, the court-house as we 
say in Vifginia. , Puttenam he called 
it.” 

“That’s my town ; but I remember 
no Dr. Bull.” 

“Oh, that’s the town. He invited 
me to spend some time at his place 
there ; and if I go over in two or three 
months, as I may, I'll run down to 
him.” 

“See here,” said I, feeling quizzical, 
“don’t be too sure you will. I know 
the name of every landholder in that 
county, of any position, though Idon’t 
know them personally, and I—well, 
are you sure your friend isn’t a tin- 
ker ?” 

“ Pshaw |” 
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“Because the only Bull I know is 
Ralph Bull, and he is in the tin-repair- 
ing line.” 

“Poh! nonsense! the Doctor is a 
gentleman, by three descents, at least. 
It breaks out all over him. He’s blood 
to the bone, as the jockeys say. But 
what makes you stare that way? 
Heavens | man, are you ill ?” 

I was looking at another table. 
There sat, bolt upright, looking us 
both straight in the face, clearly, un- 
mistakably alive, Captain Peabody, for- 
merly master of the good ship Mary 
Perkins. 


CHAPTER XXIIL, 

Which clears un the close of the last, and takes 
the reader to the dismissal of characlers in 
one of the by-plots. 

Captain Peabody, no ghost at all, 
very living, and very tanned, came 
forward and shook my hand. 

Archbold enjoyed my surprise ex- 


ceedingly. 


“T thought you knew all about the 
Captain’s escape and return,” said he. 

“Knew! no! I can scarcely con- 
ceive of his being alive, even now. I 
thought the sea had swallowed him. 
How did you escape, captain ?” 

“It’s a long story,” said the captain. 
“T have been at home two weeks, and 
would have been at home two or three 
years sooner, only after escaping being 
drowned, I suffered shipwreck. Boy, 
bring my plates and things here—we’ll 
mess together this hitch, and I’ll spin 
my yarn.” 

The captain’s story was a rather long 
one, and I shall give only the main 
particulars. He had gone aft that 
night, and was louking out into the 
distance, when he thought he made out 
a vessel on the larboard quarter. He 
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stepped on the bulwarks, just at one 
of the davits, to take a better look, 
when he was suddenly jostled, and 
losing his footing, fell overboard. The 
whole thing was done so suddenly, that 
he liad not only no suspicion who his 
assailant might be, but no time to do 
more than utter a sharp cry, before he 
touched the water, and went duwn. 
When he arose to the surface the ship 
was already some distance off. He 
was a good swimmer, and desperately 
kept himself up, though with little hope 
to escape death. He swam on in the 
wake of the vessel, hoping his loss 
would be discovered, and something 
thrown over as a buoy. Presently 
something came sweeping against him 
and he grappled it. It proved to be 
one of the hen-coops that we had tossed 
over, and it gave him courage. The 
support rested him, and he managed 
to take off his cravat with one hand,tie 
it to two of the slats of the coop, and 
make a kind of becket, into which he 
placed his left arm. ‘Thus supported 
he hoped to float until daylight, when 
possibly some passing vessel might 
hear his hail, and pick him up. He 
got occasional glimpses of the light of 
some ship, which he supposed to be 
the Mary Perkins, as it really was, re- 
tracing her track in search of him, 
but she wis too far to leeward to hear 
or see. He lost all sight of this at 
last, and judged that she had given 
him up. At length there came the 
lights of a large vessel almost bearing 
down on him, and he sung out lustily. 
The wind had lulled somewhat, and by 
a@ mere apparent chance, they heard 
his cry. The vessel was hove to, and 
a boat was lowered, though it came 
near being swamped, and he was ta- 
ken cn board. The vessel.was the 
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Maubila, from Boston to Calcutta, with 
a cargo of ice. She reported having 
passed a large vessel a short time be- 
fore, with which she nearly came into 
collision, and it was the narrow escape 
from this accident which made her 
string the lanterns the captain saw, 
The master of the ship told him that 
they intended to stop at no port on 
their way out, but he would put him 
on board some homeward-bound ship, 
if possible. They passed one or two, 
but the sea was so rough that commu- 
nication was impracticable. They next 
hoped to meet with some vessel, under 
better circumstances, when they weath- 
ered the Cape. This they did not do, 
for the vessel he was in was wrecked 
off the coast of Zanguebar, and al- 
though the crew, with the exception 
of one landsman, was saved, the ship 
and cargo were entirely gone. The 
wrecked people were treated better by 
the natives than they expected, being 
only plundered of the lighter articles 
on them, while their clothes were left 


untouched. There they remained, pri- 


soners among a sect of savages, for 
over three years. During this time se- 
veral of the. party died. At length an 
English man-of-war, cruising in those 
waters, heard by some means of Chris- 
tians and white men being prisoners, 
and sent on shore to demand them. 
After some quibbling, the survivors 
were given up. Taken on board the 
frigate, they were all conveyed to Cal- 
cutta. From there he took passage to 
England, and so got hume. 

The conduct of Van Kline on ship- 
board, and his subsequent madness, 
had been made known to Peabody, 
and though the evidence was not con- 
clusive, he had no doubt as to who it 
was that had shoved him overboard, 
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He said that but for the insanity of 
Van Kline he would have been arrest- 
ed. Now he intended to keep the mat- 
ter as quiet as possible, for the sake 
of his younger brother, who was 
“sweet” on Van Kline’s daughter. I 
told him that I had some facts to com- 
municate which I thought would inter- 
est him and his brother too, if they 
would meet me at an hour fixed on the 
following morning. He agreed to that, 
and after I had arranged for my start 
for Virginia with Archbold, which was 
to take place the following week, we 
all parted. 

Punctual to the hour next day, the 
captain came, bringing with him a 
young man about twenty-eight years 
old, a plain, matter-of-fact looking per- 
son, whom he introduced as his bro- 


ther Joe, and whoin I found was a ship- 
builder, with avery fair run of cus- 
tom. 

We three sat down, and I proceeded 
to tell them of my acquaintanceship 
with Amelia, of her character, her 


struggles and her sufferings, This in- 
volved, necessarily, an exposition of 
her father’s temper and temptations, 
the progress of his remorse, and the 
insanity which had resulted. I did 
not spare even what she had said to 
me with regard to herself, which other- 
wise I should have regarded as a con- 
fidential communication. I told all I 
knew, and gave my own views with 
regard to it. When I came to that 
part referring to the rejection of him, 
and her motives for it, tears stood in 
the eyes of the younger Peabody, and 
even the elder brother was visibly af- 
fected. 

“The question is now, Captain,” I 
said, “ whether you will let your natu- 
ral resentment at the wrong you have 
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endured, and the captivity and suffer- 
ing it has caused you, stand in the way 
of the peace of a young woman so sin- 
gle-hearted, upright and courageous as 
Amelia Van Kline ?” 

“ And of miae too, brother,” added 
Joe. 

Capt. Peabody thundered out, “ No, 
by !” I won’t write the last 
word, for the captain was excited, and 
was not of pious habits. “No,” he 
continued, “ but what must I do ?” 

“The very sight of you would be a 
balm to her ; for your existence re- 
lieves him of the evil act, whatever 


.may have been his intent; but your 


forgiveness of him would complete the 
good work.” 

“TI do forgive him,” exclaimed the 
seaman, “ for that girl’s sake, from my 
very soul.” 

The younger brother grasped his 
hand, and wrung it with both his. I 
took things more coolly ; but then I 
was not in love with Amelia, and I 
wasn’t given to enthusiasm. 

It was arranged between us that I 
was to call on Amelia first, to prepare 
her for an interview, and the rest were 
to be within hail. 

When I came to the house, I found 
Mrs. M‘Manus ready for a start.. 

“ Where. away,” I asked, “ and 
where is Amelia?” 

“She is getting. ready to.visit her 
father, and I am going with. her. He 
has been vety ill for some time, and 
has entirely recovered his reason.” 

“Sol! the flashing up of the wick 
before the candle goes out.” 

“Yes; they have sent word that he 
may not probably live this night 
through.” 

“ And his wife ?” 

“She is not in a fit- condition to be 
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carried to him, and we have concealed 
the fact of his danger from her. It 
would only fret her, and it will be as 
easy if he dies to break the news to 
her. A neighbor, whose discretion we 
can confide in, remains with her till 
our return.” 

“Have you any objection to my 
using your parlor for an interview be- 
tween Amelia and a couple of her 
friends ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then, when she comes down, leave 
the room to her and me for a few mo- 
ments. I will explain presently.” 

When Amelia entered, Mrs. M‘Ma- 
nus left as I had requested. 

“ Amelia,” said I, “may I go with 
you ?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ And take two friends along ?” 

“ Friends |” 

“Yes. I have some news of Cap- 
tain Peabody.” 

“ Captain Peabody !” 

“Yes; can you bear good news? 
The Captain is not dead |” 


She would have fallen, had I not 


caught her. 

“Sit down,” I said, “and compose 
yourself. The Captain is not dead. 
Wait awhile.” 

I joined Mrs. M‘Manus in the next 
room, and beckoning from the window 
to my companions, who were in sight, 
and anxiously awaiting my signal. I 
then hurriedly explained matters to 
Mac’s wife. 

We two heard the door of the outer 
room open ; @ half scream ; some sob- 
bing; low murmured words which 
grew higher, and then Captain Pea- 
body came into the room rubbing his 
hands. The Captain’s eyes were very 
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red, but there was a pleasant smile on 
his face as he said : 

“Excuse me, ma’am, for intruding 
here ; but. that couple have a good 
deal to say to each other, and a little 
time to say it in, and I reckon I’m ra- 
ther in the way.” 

The captain rubbed his hands. A 
happy man was the captain. Mrs, 
M‘Manus overflowed with delight. 

“Captain,” she said, “ you're an an- 
gel.” 

“ Thank ’ee, ma’am,” said the cap- 
tain, “of a Dutch build, strong and 
stout.” 

“T wish John was here,” said Mrs, 
M‘Manus. 

I fancied John’s honest face when 
he would hear the particulars, and 
wished he were there also. 

We talked over the matter awhile, 
and then interrupted the lovers ; even 
Amelia, fond daughter though she was, 
having grown oblivious of time. Jo- 
seph started to get a couple of coaches, 
and we were soon on our way, the 
captain and I in one coach, and Joseph 
and the two ladies in another. 

On our arrival at the asylum, I ask- 
ed for the chief resident physician, a 
man as noted for his genial manners 
as for his skill. I irquired from him 
Van Kline’s condition. 

“Very bad,” he answered. “The 
chances are very much against him, 
unless we have something pleasurable 
to excite him. Who have you with the 
daughter and her friend ?” 

“You have heard of Captain Pea- 
body. The elder is he.” 

“The man whom Van Kline fancies 
he drowned.” 

“Yes ; can he see him?” 

“In his present condition, no. He 
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is very weak, and it may do mischief.” 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but I may 
mention in confidence that Van Kline 
had some reason for supposing he had 
drowned the captain.” 

“ Ah!” that is a different affair. He 
may go in.” 

Amelia and I entered the apartment 
first, it having been settled that we 
should prepare him, He did not recog- 
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nize me. I spoke to him, 

“Mr. Van Kline, don’t you remember 
me? Don’t you remember Mr. Brooks, 
who came passenger with you on the 
Mary Perkins?” 

He stared on me in fear, and his 
sunken eyes lit up. I was afraid lest 
the insane fit would return, so I hur- 
ried matters, 


(70 be continued.) 


POOR LITTLE NELLY. 


[By o. CHAUNCEY BUBB. } 


Poor little Nelly’s gone to sleep— 
She left no mother here to weep. 


She used to sit beside the gate, 
Selling her apples very late. 


Early she dare not go, though cold— 
She said her ‘‘father’s wife” would scold, 


Must earn “five shillings” every day, 
Else on the hearth all night she lay. 


She never laughed and never cried, 
After the day her mother died. 


Patient and cold, and without play, 
She sold her apples all the day. 


She had no mother here to weep, 
And now poor Nelly’s gone to sleep, 
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THE FOUNDATION OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT SELF-EVIDENT, AND 
MEN SHOULD NOT KILL EACH OTHER ABOUT IT, 


(BY A CLERGYMAN OF THE NORTH-WEST. ] 


Ir there is any thought that is suited 
to fill the sensitive mind with intense 
and unabated horror, it is the idea that 
thousands of human beings, arraying 
themselves on opposite sides, in view 
of some variable mental conception, 
after special preparations for the pur- 
pose, should suddenly meet and en- 
gage in the revolting work of killing 
each other. Brief and painful as life 
is, at its longest duration and best es- 


tate, dispassionate reflection, about 
such conduct, thrills the sensibilities 
with an intensity of abhorrence which 
at once bids defiance to the descrip- 
tions of the pen, and the utterances of 


the tongue. And, uninstructed by ex- 
perience, we should be slow to believe 
that even fiends incarnate, endued with 
energy superior to the destructive in- 
fluences of the enginery of war, could 
be induced to engage in the work 
which is, at once, so revolting, so ir- 
rational, and so unsuited to the attain- 
ment of the end proposed. But when 
we see mortal human creatures, des- 
tined to stay on the earth at most only 
a few fleeting years, employ the most 
destructive enginery that their inge- 
nuity enables them to invent, in the 
deliberate business of destroying each 
other, it should not impart astonish- 
ment that all symbols of thought be- 
come impotent to describe the rising 
emotions. And as the mind, uncloud- 
ed by the darkening ebullitions of ma- 


lice, contemplates the tragic scene 
of war, as taking place in view 
of the merely temporal interests of 
men, the emotions of abhorrence 
become intensified ; and the abhor- 
rence speedily reaches its climax 
of indescribable utterance, when we 
dispassionately reflect, that, in the 
very nature of things, it is not possi- 
ble for either belligerent to know that 
even one reason which leads to the 
deadly collision, is, when tested by 
some standard of infallible truth, free 
from the taints of destructive error. 
Nay, enlightened reason itself recoils 
with irrepressible disgust, at the idea 
of wholesale homicide, committed with 
the view of determining which of two 
given kinds of variable human notions, 
most nearly accords with another 
standard of human notions, which it- 
self has no more infallible test than a 
third mere human conception ; and es- 
pecially is this true, when the rational 
mind clearly grasps the thought that 
wholesale homicide, without reversing 
the inherent order and nature of things, 
as appointed by God himself, cannot 
take the first step, or have the lowest 
degree of efficacy in deciding the ques- 
tion submitted to the bloody arbitra- 
ment. For, surely, it is not necessary 
to argue that no collision of physical 
force can, by any possibility, deter- 
mine which of any two classes of hu- 
man conceptions most nearly conforms 
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to any fallible human standard. Equal- 
ly unnecessary is it to argue that con- 
ceptions and volitions always precede 
powder and bullets ; and that neither 
belligerent can, by any human possi- 
bility, know that the notions which 
precede and direct the bullets, are not 
themselves wayward and tainted by 
the corruptions of human error. Bul- 
lets are always used for arguments, 
and, therefore, have reference to some 
conceived standard of truth. There 
are, therefore, two preliminary cgndi- 
tions which must always be met ere 
bullets can be admitted as justifiable 
arguments in support of haman no- 
tions regarded as pure truths. First, 
each belligerent must know that its no- 
tions, to be confirmed by bullets, are 
conformable to infallible truth. Se- 


condly, each beligerent must know, 
from some infallible standard of truth, 
that the conformity of its notions to 
that standard, imparts the right to it 
to employ bullets in confirmation of its 


infallible notions. But Christian ‘peo- 
ple believe that God alone, being infal- 
lible, can prescribe an unerring mea- 
sure of truth; and that the Bible is 
the only prescription of unerring truth 
that He has ever made to men. This 
would, therefore, bring us to the ex- 
amination of that test of truth, in or- 
der to determine whether the whole- 
sale commission of homicide, in res- 
pect tu human notions, assumed to be 
in unity with that prescription of truth, 
is allowed by God. That it is, we ut- 
terly deny, and while we would be 
willing to argue the question at length 
with any man of reputable position 
and fair talent, it is too broad a field 
to enter in an article like this. We 
will, therefure, assume, for the pre- 
sent, that the revealed Will of God to- 
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tally forbids or disallows all error, and 
proceed to consider the question of the 
allowableness of homicide, upon a war 
scale, by other tests of truth. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that 
every deduction of reason, and every 
fact of history and experience, would 
as unequivocally condemn the policy 
of war, as the Revelation of God and 
the refined sensibilities of the sou] con- 
demn its morality and baneful influ- 
ences upon the best interests of human 
society. But we may not discuss it 
in its bearings, even in these direc- 
tions, in one brief article. It is our 
purpose to confine the discussion with- 
in limits still more narrow. 

We begin by assuming that the only 
basis and bond of human government 
are the rights of man, growing out of 
the wants of men. The wants are the 
primal elements perceivable by our 
minds ; and the rights are the insepa- 
rable incidents and attendants of the 
wants. Both the rights and the wants 
belong to us in virtue of the fact that 
we are the ratioual creatures of God. 
The wants are inseparable from us as 
beings composed of souls and bodies ; 
the rights are as inseparable from the 
wants, as the wants are inseparable 
from our dependent humanity; and 
both are as inseparable from us as our 
personal responsibility to God. Our 
wants will only leave us when we 
leave our bodies in the grave ; and 
our rights will.every moment cleave 
to us, till our wants leave us. 

By virtue of the natures which we 
possess, and from which we cannot se- 
parate ourselves, some of these wants 
can only be gratified by the formation 
of human government ; and the only 
motive to its formation is the security 
of the rights which appertain to the 
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wants. The wants prompt to the act 
of forming the government, and thus 
governments always have existed and 
always will exist among men ; but 
there is no other bond, basis, nor foun- 
dation to it than the security of the 
rights, which are the correlatives of 
the wants. 

God has made every individual the 
guardian of the wants and consequent 
rights, in the appointment of the na- 
ture of things, as they belong to him 
individually ; and so, by necessity, 
every people are the Heaven appointed 
guardians of their own rights by the 
act of creation. And just as God has 
made us, so soon as the mind compre- 
hends the proposition, in which these 
wants and rights are considered, it re- 
cognizes them as belonging to huma- 
nity, as humanity. And because we 
are compound beings, these wants, 
and consequent rights, are divisible ; 
and so we have moral wants and phy- 
sical wants, which give origin to rights 
of conscience, and political rights. 
And these alike belong to us, at any 
moment of our existence, by virtue of 
the constitution of things which God 
has appointed over us. 

Political writers do not generally 
carry the analysis so far as we have 
by one step. They stop at the rights; 
but it is evident, upon a little careful 
reflection, that the rights necessarily 
imply the wants. Thus, the Declara- 
tion of Independence carries the analy- 
sis only to the rights of men, and avers 
that these rights are self-evident and 
inalienable. We have said that, by 
the appoin‘ment of God, all men are 
made the guardians of these inaliena- 
ble rights, which belong to them by 
the act of creation; the Declaration 
of Independence asserts the same 
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thought, by saying, in substance, that 
all men have the inalienable right of 


promoting and securing their wants, 


by instituting just such a government 
as the men themselves shall think best 
suited to promote and secure them. 

The wants are the basis of all the 
rights and the government. The wants 
are the substantives ; the rights and 
the government are the adjectives, 
The adjectives ‘cannot be separated 
from the substantives, to which they 
belong. They self-evidently go toge- 
ther by inseparable union, These are 
truths of the intuitive judgment, the 
self-evident, political maxims of all free 
government, as announced in the De- 
claration of Independence. 

Without pausing to discuss the 
question of war as it might be thought 
to arise in various respects connected 
with human governments, we wish to 
confine our reflections more specifical- 
ly to a single aspect of the general 
question, together with some incidental 
questions which may be subordinate 
thereto, We discuss the simple ques- 
tion of the right of a part of any free 
people to separate from the govern- 
ment, and to institute for themselves 
such a new government as they may 
think best suited tu promote and se- 
cure their wants. 

As our business is with principle, 
with the rights of men by virtue of the 
constitution of things, we have nothing 
to do with the motives, which might, at 
at any time, have the power to induce 
a people to withdraw from a govern- 
ment, and make for themselves ano- 
ther one. Since these motives cannot 
be criminal, they may be wise or un- 
wise, politic or impolitic. The motive 
cannot give qualities to the principle. 

As the enumerated seif-evident truths 
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of the Declaration of Independence 
are just those which we have inferred 
from the constitution of man’s nature, 
and as they are conveniently stated, 
we propose employing them pretty 
freely in the discussions which fol- 
low. 

We have noticed that men’s wants 
are inseparable qualities of their na- 
tures ; that the rights belonging to 
them are inseparable from their wants; 
and the Declaration of Independence 
affirms, in substance, that the right to 
frame government, just as any peuple 
may think proper, is as unquestiona- 
ble as are the rights, in view of which 
government is itself instituted. In- 
deed, it is not more self-evident that 
men have inalienable wants and rights, 
than it is that they have the right to 
frame just such a government as they 
may think proper for the gratification 
of the wants, and the protection and 
security of the rights. Natural politi- 
cal rights stand upon grounds exactly 
analagous to the natural and revealed 
religious rights of men. Both classes 
of rights belong to men by the creative 
work of God, and both are inseparable 
from them even beyond their own act, 
at any moment of their earthly exist- 
ence. And as religious freedom con- 
sists in the use of the religious rights, 
just as the people may wish ; so poli- 
tical freedom can consist alone in the 
use of political rights just as the peo- 
ple may wish. We take no half-way 
ground ; but take the broad ground, 
which no human reason can success- 
fully assail, that men’s right of self- 
government is self-evident and inalien- 
able, at any moment of their earthly 
existence. The only inducement to 
the formation of government is inter- 
est, and interest alone; and the only 
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bond of its continuance is interest, and 
interest alone. No man, subduing the 
boiling and blinding passions of ambi- 
tion, malice, and undue self-love, and 
reflecting a little soberly, can fail to 
see the truth of this, with the clear- 
ness of powerful intuition. And any 
man denying the truth of it, and being 
consistent in the denial, is opposed to 
the doctrine of political freedo |; and 
practicing the denial of it, consistent 
or not, in his intellectual conviction, 
his practice is that either of a despot 
or a tyrant. Now, if any two propo- 
sitions claiming to be trutlis are neces- 
sarily self-destructive, either the one, 
or the other, or both must be false. 
They cannot be both true. So, if it is 
self-evident that all men have inalien- 
able rights, amongst which is the right 
of altering and abolishing one form of 
government and instituting another, 
laying its foundations on just such 
principles as they may think suited to 
secure the inalienable rights ; then it 
is self-evident that, fur so dving, the 
government has not the right to take 
their lives ; unless it is urged that for 
using a self-evident right, there is a 
self-evident right of wholesale homi- 
cide. Ani this is murderous tyranny. 
Here now is just the trouble in our 
country. We do not higgle at or 
mince the truth. The nation has 
adopted those fundamental political 
maxims, expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and founded on the 
intuitions of the human intellect, as 
laying the foundation of our whole po- 
litical superstructure ; and then it has 
adopted a rule of practice which must 
remain endlessly destructive of the 
very primal principles of freedom it- 
self. We need not quote the Declara 
tion of Independence at any length, 
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The substance of it is that all men have 
certain self-evident, nay, too, inaliena- 
ble, rights ; one of which 1s “ the right 
of the people to alter or abolish the 
government, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on 
such principle, and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

And we need not pause to say that 
the declaration embodies a proposition 
logically universal. It is evident that 
it is universal, as universal as human 
wants, and as universal as the self- 
evident and inalienable rights of men. 
The most general words of language 
cannot make the declaration too gene- 
ral. Any people, at any time, in any 


government, either have the right to 
alter and abolish the government, and 
institute a uew one, or the self evident 
truths of human reason, as expressed 
in the political maxims which under- 
gird our own form of government are 


self-evident falsehoods, frauds, and 
cheats. Wedo not mean the whole 
people have this right ; but we mean, 
just as the language of the Declara- 
tion means, that a people forming a 
part of the whole people have the 
right—have it by the self-evident and 
inalienable endowment of God him- 
self, 

Now, if an act may be properly 
called a maxim, it is self-evident that 
the maxims in which the government 
has its life, and the maxim of using 
the sword, are mutually destructive of 
each other. They cannot harmonize 
together. If the people have the self- 
evident rights declared in the formula 
of all free governments, then the gov- 
ernment has not the right to make war 
upon the people because they seek to 
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employ the self-evident rights. And 
equally self-evident is it that the peo- 
ple have not the right of freedom, if 
the government has the right of coer- 
cion. To speak of a coerced people as 
a free people, is to speak contradiction 
and absurdity. The two things cannot 
subsist together. Coercion is but per- 
secution turned against political free- 
dom, instead of against religious free- 
dom ; for we have scen that both kinds 
of freedom are alike the inalienable 
gift of God, founded upon closely ana- 
logous principles, which are insepara- 
ble from our common humanity, And 
no man can show one solid reason for 
using the sword, in this connection, in 
the state, which cannot be used with 
equal force for its use in the church, 
In the one case, it is the symbolical, 
and too often the real, destroyer of ci- 
vil liberty ; in the other it is the des- 
troyer of religious liberty. In both 
cases it has been but far too frequent- 
ly the destroyer of both life and li- 
berty ; in no case, can it possibly be 
reconciled with either religious or po- 
litical freedom. 

If itis urged that, without the sword, 
government could not be maintained, 
we reply: first, men ought then to 
abandon these so-called selfevident po 
litical truths, as self-evident falsehvods; 
and to contend that men are self-evi- 
dently free, when they are bound in 
the manacles of coercion and political 
slavery. But, secondly: we answer 
that there is just as good ground for 
believing that government will be 
maintained as there is that it will be 
formed. Interest is the only conceiv- 
able inducement to its formation ; and 
so long as interest remains, it will be 
an inducement to its continuance, If 
men are forced to remain under the 
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government, after it ceases to promote 
their interests, and government has the 
right to coerce obedience, then it is too 
munifest to require argument that the 
people so coerced are abject slaves to 
a tyrant, if he professes to rule in the 
name of liberty But, thirdly, if the 
lessons of all past time establish any- 
tling, they establish the fact that war 
has been the ravager and destroyer of 
the nations, rather than the preserver 
of them and their constitutions. We 
reply lastly, if there is no way of pre- 
serving government but by the appeal 
tu the bloody arbitrament of the sword, 
then mankind would be a million times 
better off to abandon at once all gov- 
ernment, and return to the simplest 
habits of nomadic life, under patvi- 
archal governments, each family far 
removed from all others. For, as it is, 
civilizatiou’s most striking character- 
istic is increased facilities for destroy- 
ing people, with increased malice to 
employ the enginery of destruction, 
But the axiomatic principles of gov- 
erument perverted, the object of its 
institution wholly miscouceived aud 
abused, as might, in reason, be ex- 
pected, it is supported by cruel means 
aud false maxims. We shall now no- 
tice some of these. But, first, we must 
lay dowu the standard by which alune 
truth can be tested. To us this stand- 
ard is the revealed will of God What 
the Bible defines to be virtuous is vir- 
tuous ; and what it defines to be vicious 
is viciuus. What the Bible dues not 
detine to be virtuous is not virtuous ; 
and what it does not detine to Le vi- 
Civus is not vicious, 

Let us now proceed to try some of 
wai’s favorite virtues and vices by 
this infallible test of truth. War's 
caidinal virtue is bravery and valur— 
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brute bravery and brute valor. In 
wur’s ethics the more bravery and va- 
lor a man has—women are not put to 
the test of war’s touchstone only as 
now and then one becomes a heroine— 
the more virtuous he is ; but where in 
the wiole revealed will of God is bra- 
very once enjoined or commended? In 
all the virtues of Christian morality it 
is wholly wanting. It is only a ho- 
man virtue ; and even there it is out- 
lawed by the judgment of intelligent 
reason, and in the forum of conscience. 
It is reputable alone in the code of 
war; and, by primogeniture, in the 
code of dueling, as the first-born of 
way’s odious offspring. For if mere 
bravery is virtue, it follows that what- 
ever possesses the most bravery pos- 
sesses the most virtue. By this kind 
of logic, it is not difficult to perceive 
that some of the ferocious lower ani- 
mals can boast a virtue superior to 
that of war’s most honored and virtu- 
ous disciples. But no thinking man 
needs be tuld that the kind of valor 
that war requires, grows out of the 
lowest and most depraved and vicious 
passions that belong to human nature. 
Aud the same valor and bravery, call- 
ed into action in any other interest 
than war, frequently causes the sub- 
ject, to which it belongs, to find a 
pluce in the dungeon, or to carry the 
ball and chain. But the ethics of war 
are singular, as war itself is singular. 
And as war’s virtues are peculiur, so 
are its vices. The indisposition to 
rush madly into the presence of God, 
if its imperious and bloody behests de- 
mand the reckless temerity, it hisses, 
scoffs, and punishes, under the odious 
name of cowardice. Cowardice is the 
last of crimes, more shameful than the 
murder of a score of enemies, whose 
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real wrongs may be that incident of 
birth which determined a remote geo- 
graphical locality to be the place of 
habitation. But as the virtue of bra 
very is merely animal, so, also, is the 
vice of war’s cowardice, Both quali- 
tics are forcibly illustrated in the iufe- 
rior animals ; the one in the tiger and 
the bear, the other in the lamb and 
the guzel. What analogous effects 
war’s virtues and vices have, when 
transferred from quadrupeds to bipeds, 
we leave to the ethics of that singular 
science to decide. Meanwhile, let us 
ascend to the consideration oi a more 
generalized virtne. 

Patriotism is a sort of virtue which, 
in the ethics of war, stands in anta- 
gouism to treason; the latter being 
the fourm of crime which suggests to 
the mind the single one which conti- 
nucs endlessly unpardonable in the 
ethics of Christianity. If we were not 
sumetimes chargeable with the teme- 
rity of profanation, when we stand be- 
fore the majesty of human-made crimes 
and virtues, we shucld appear before 
the presence of these antagonistic es- 
sences with uncovered head. But in- 
deed a rigid regard for that truth 
which lies in the utterances of Him 
whe alone can determine virtue from 
vice, decides us to treat even these 
precisely as, in conscience, we adjudge 
them to deserve. We need then hard- 
ly say that, as between nations, pa- 
triotism generally means adherence to 
the selfish interests of one nation, re- 
gardless of every consideration of jus- 
tice and equity, humanity and Chris- 
tian morality, due another, as between 
different parts of the same nation, it 
consists in the adhesion to one or the 
other of some of the corrupt political 
parties, totally disregarding the high- 
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er suggestions of a Christian conscien- 
tiousness. In the last few years 
thoughtful Americans have not been 
wanting in examples illustrative of 
these definitions. But in the last and 
highest sense of the thing, patriotism 
has no moral virtue as an element of 
Christianity. It is purely human-made. 
A man may be at the same time a patri- 
ot, an infidel, a scoffer, and an atheist ; 
may be unjust, cruel, and revengeful ; 
a drunkard, a blasphemer, and a mur- 
derer. Itis a virtue so entirely hu- 
man-made that it is nowhere either en- 
joined or commended in the infallible 
teaching of Revelation. And the most 
that can be truly said of it, in its very 
best form, is that it is the simple pur- 
suit of national worldly interest in 
such a way as is not sinful; the mere 
honest pursuit of what is cunceiyed ag 
belonging to national well-being. The 
highly-lauded virtues which are at 
tached to it are inferred from a sinful 
selfishness, or from the singular ethics 
of the code of war. 

And now as the antithesis of patriot- 
ism, we come to the innominate and 
nondescript crime of treason. What 
shall be said about it? Until we can 
extricate it from the adjectives of hor- 
ror, with which it is mostly environed, 
the head is dizzy and confused, an‘ the 
brain wild and unsteady. But a little 
pause in reflection, and then a careful 
perusal of the infallib.e oracles of God, 
and we learn that it is only a malum pro- 
hibitum, pointing not for origin to the 
oracles of God, but to those uttered 
from some temple of heathenism It 
is intensely human in its origin, and 
utterly so in its criminality It often 
consists in the attempt t» employ the 
inalienable and self-evident right of 
altering or abolishing government, 
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when the governed think that the gov- 
ernment has become destructive of the 
ends for which it is instituted amongst 
men; and instituting a new form, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers into such form 
as to the governed shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. And unfortunately — history 
abounds with this human-crime visited 
by all the desolations of maddened war, 
while our own unhappy country has 
been the actor on either side of the 
crime within a century. The most, 
however, that we have to do with it 
is to learn that it is a crime by the 
ethics of war, and not by the ethics of 
Christianity ; that it is essentially so 
by the law of man and not so by the 
law of God. Beyond that we have 
how no concern, and within the pro- 
vince of our concern there is nothing 
more free from doubt than the non- 
criminality of this human-made crime. 
It is a pure malum prohibitum. 

But now we hear the objection to 
our reasoning, that the right to alter 
and abolish, and to remake or new- 
make government, is ceded away by 
the act of making government itself ; 
that such right belonged to the people 
before the formation of the Cunstitu- 
tion, but not afterwards. To which 
the reply is, that the Constitution it- 
self is based upon the self-evident 
truth that the right could not be ceded 
away, that it is inalienable by any act 
whatever of the subject. Then, of 
course, it follows, by the necessities of 
our natural intuition, that the Consti- 
tution is not the slightest barrier in 
the way of practical resumption or 
use of the right at any time the people 
may choose to use it. And at this 
stage of the argument there dovetails 
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in another of the truths of intuition, 
named in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is, that the governments 
which are instituted among men, de- 
rive their jus: powers from the consent 
of the governed. But since the right 
of self-government is self-evidently an 
inalienable right, by no act whatever 
could the people cede it away, and so 
not by the Constitution. Government 
cannot obtain it by cession, for the 
people cannot cede it. The people can- 
not be divested of it; and so the gov- 
ernment cannot be invested with it. 
Hence, the claim that the right is grant- 
ed by the Constitution is a false claim, 
audany practice based upon a false 
claim is a false practice. It is there- 
fore unjust ; but injustice, enforced by 
the sword, is oppression, usurpation, 
and tyranny. It is therefore a self- 
evident inference from a self-evident 
truth, that every act of the sword, in 
the hands of the government, directed 
so as to deter or hinder a people from 
employing their self-evident and ina- 
lienable rights, in laying the founda- 
tion of a government on such princi- 
ples as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness, is_ 
an act of oppression, injustice, usurpa- 
tion, and tyranny. And it matters not 
that men scowl, and power frowns. 
The few and imperious powers have al- 
ways scowled and frowned, as well as 
menaced and used fire and fagot, when 
the people have sought to assert prac- 
tically the inalienable rights with 
which they are endowed by the Creator. 
And although all war is at once con- 
demned by every inference of right 
reason, as well as by every precept of 
Christianity, it is, nevertheless, clear 
that every battle fought for the asser- 
tion, practically, of this right, is a bat- 
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tle fought purely in the interests of 
civil liberty, and the right to maintain 
self-government. 

The wisdom and the policy of assert- 
ing the right, at any given time, may 
be justly, and even severely censura- 
ble ; but the right itself can only be 
questioned by questioning the princi- 
ples of all freedom and free govern- 
ments. The sword is an exotic to the 
soil of a free government ; and can 
only grow in that which is imported 
from the hot-beds of despotism ; or if 
it germinates in the soil of a free gov- 
ernment, it can be rationally regarded 
only as an upstart growth, deriving 
existence from the soil of an unnatural 
fanaticism, And it can only be made 
a durable and consistent auxiliary of 
government by making government a 
pure despotism. The sword and free- 
dom are eternal antitheses. They are 
irreconcilable by human genius. They 
necessarily, as ideas, stand in irrecon- 
cilable collision; and, as practical 
truths of government, they will be for- 
ever self-destructive. Interest alone 
being the bond of government, the 
sword cannot be. It is utterly and 
eternally impossible. Aud itis just as 
rational and Christian to force a peo- 
ple to come under the dominion of a 
government by the terrors of the sword 
as it is to force them to remain under 
it a moment beyond their pleasure. 
The principle is precisely the same. 
Interest being the only bond, and the 
right being inalienable, the people may 
terminate the dominion of the govern- 
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ment at any moment. If they may 
not, every principle of ourown govern- 
ment is false and fraudulent, suited 
only to deceive the people. 

And, in conclusion, it is time that 
people were waking to these first truths 
of civil l.berty. Some political party 
should not higgle ; but should make a 
bold stand upon these principles, and 
carry them before the people. If they 
are the truths of our rational intuition, 
they only need to be clearly stated be- 
fore the people to be accepted by them 
and acted out. If the question of civil 
liberty has to be fought again, on the 
battle-field of truth, it is well to plant 
the standard upon the self-evident 
truths of our common sense and natu- 
ral rights, rights inalienable because 
they are the endowments of our Cre 
ator and the corelatives of our respon- 
sibility to God. 

The writer is by no means a politi- 
cian ; but it seems evident to him that 
any party putting itself between dan- 
gerous power and the rights of the 
people, should never assume any half- 
way ground, claiming rights in an in- 
tervening corporate sovereignty, un- 
less it is claimed to use those elemen- 
tary rights through the medium of a 
corporate ageucy, as the wisest mode 
of employing the elementary and in- 
alicnable rights themselves, The prin- 
ciples themselves must prevail or lib- 
erty is dead ; must prevail, or in the 
name of civil liberty, civil liberty it- 
self must lie a victim lifeless upon the 
altar. 
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The sparrow sits on the wild-rose bush, 

And the oriole sings in the pin-oak tree ; 
The cat-bird calls, and I hear the thrush, 

The cricket’s chirp, and the hum of the bee 
The thistle-down lazily skirts the plain, 
The streams run fast without a chain ; 

But what is that to me? 


I was a freeman born and bred ; 
But who is a freeraan here to-day ? 

The rights we had are dying or dead, 
Our freedom is carried away. 

What care I now for the birds or bees, 
Down of thistle, or cricket or trees, 

' Or streams in frolic play? 


This was a country ; but what is it now? 
The mere domain of the men in power 3 

Woe falls on him with an honest brow, 
In this the republic’s evil hour. 

Faint and weak is the spirit of men ; 

The sword is stronger than voice or pen $ 
Law is weak, and judges cower. 


The boves of our fathers are turned to mould, 

The Union they gave us we could not defend 3 
The citizen’s soul is bought and sold, 

Truth has no lover, and honor no friend 
Who bends to the rabble may rise in grace, 
Who cringes and fawns may gain a place— 

When will dishonor end ? 


O, for the spirit that marked our sires, 
If it only came for a single day! 
O, for the bright revolutionary fires, 
Whose light scared tyrants and knaves away! 
O, for the people that used to be! - 
O, for a people that would be free, 
As in the olden day! 


The sparrow sits on the wild-rose bush, 
And the oriole sings in the pin-oak tree ; 
The cat-bird calls, and I hear the thrush, 
The cricket’s chirp, and the hum of the bea 
The thistle-down lazily skirts the plain ; 
The streams run fast without a chain— 
For they, at least, are free. 


THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
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THE CHARACTER OF AARON BURR AND OF ALEXANDER 
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Tur death of Madam Jumel has giv- 
en another convenient opportunity for 
newspaper flings at Aaron Burr, One 
paper speaks of “the well-known gal- 
lantry of Burr, which caused Madam 
Jumel to get a divorce from him.” But 
the causes of that divorce are not 
“well known,” if it is supposed that 
Burr’s “gallantries” were the cause, 
Not “ gallantries,” but money, was the 
difficulty between him and Madam Ju- 
mel. He committed the folly of mar- 


rying her because she was rich, a fact 
sufficiently mortifying to the lady, and 


which she probably discovered soon 
after the nuptial tie was made, This, 
of course, made her unnaturally parsi- 
monious in her financial bounties to 
her husband, And this, again, greatly 
annoyed, and finally disgusted Colonel 
Burr. The amount of money, belong- 
ing to her, in his possession, he some- 
what tartly refused to account for. 
Of course a feud followed. Madam 
was furious, and Burr remained im- 
movable, Anger on her part, and dis- 
gust on his, quickly made a great gulf 
between them. She resorted to a di- 
vorce in order to prevent him from 
claiming any further control of her 
money. To this Burr readily agreed, 
for he was himself anxious to be re- 
leased from a tie which never possess- 
ed any charm but that of money to 
him, and which had proved a mortify- 
ing failure. A “ made case” was agreed 
upon, and the suit fur divorce began. 
But Burr could at any time have stay- 
ed the proceedings had he consented 
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to return to the society of Madam Ju- 
mel. After he left her house, she sev- 
eral times went to his office to see if 
he could not be prevailed upon to re- 
turn to her; but all her efforts failed, 
We have at our command the proof of 
this statement, which we shall, before 
long, produce in another place than a 
magazine article. We refer to this un- 
happy affair, at this time, in justice to 
the memory of Col. Burr, which has 
been aspersed with every species of 
ingenious and malicious falsehood al- 
most every hour since his death. For 
the character which Col. Burr has been 
made to bear, which is as unlike his 
real character as day is from night, 
the friends of Col. Hamilton are res- 
ponsible. Their effurts to blacken his 
memory have been unceasing. It was 
Burr’s duel with Hamilton, and net his 
real social life, which gave him the 
character he has borne. As a hus- 
band, as a father, as a neighbor, as a 
member of society, Aaron Burr’s life 
was, in an eminent degree, more blame- 
less than that of Alexander Hamilton. 
And yet how has the name of one been 
blackened, while the other has been 
petted as a paragon of morality! We 
had hoped that the admirers of Col. 
Hamilton would at last weary of their 
base falsehoods in relation to the cha- 
racter of Burr, but we have waited 
and hoped in vain. No occasion is 
ever allowed to pass which they do not 
greedily employ to malign his memory. 
So adroitly and so persistently have 
they pursued this plan, that they haye 
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really manufactured a character for 
each of these political personages, 
which, in no degree, belongs to them. 
Alexander Hamilton was, by no means, 
the virtuous man he has been repre- 
sented, nor was Burr the sinner he has 
been described. 

‘To show the unfairness with which 
the public press has treated these two 
men, we refer to the fact that Alexan- 
der Hamilton was formally denounced 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States for malversation and for 
inisuse of the public funds for his own 
private ends, And these grave charges 
were made by no less personages than 
those great and pure friends of their 
country, the Messrs. Mublenburgh, 
Venable, and Monroe. But Hamilton’s 
friends reply that he was acquitted 
of these charges, True, and so was 
Col. Burr “acquitted” of the charge 
aguinst him. But the injustice of the 
public press is seen in the fact that 
while Hamilton’s acquittal was allow- 
ed to pass for an acquittal, Burr’s ac 
quittal has availed him nothing. On 
the ground of acquittal they were equal 
before the world, and if simple justice 
had been respected, the public press 
would have so dealt them in this res- 
pect. But how did Hamilton acquit 
himself of the crime with which he 
was charged? Why, by confessing 
to the guilt of another crime which 
outraged human decency, and which 
exceeded in lowness of vice anything 
that the enemies of Col. Burr have ever 
dared to charge him with. The case 
was this: A wretch by the name of 
Reynolds had been selling beef and 
other supplies to the enemy. Hamil- 
ton had repeatedly been seen coming, 
late at night, stealthily out of Rey- 
nolds’s house. This was deemed as 
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evidence that Hamilton had been as- 
sisting the traitor to funds to carry on 
his illegal traffic. Hamilton, to clear 
himself of this charge, which, if true, 
ight have forfeited his life, confesses 
that he was guilty of adullery with 
Reynolds’s wife. Thatis, that instead 
of being in this wretch’s house to sup- 
ply funds to aid the enemy, he was 
there to seduce his wife. And this is 
the paragon of all earthly virtue, 
which Alexander Hamilton has been 
held up to be. To make the work of 
his acquittal perfect, he produced and 
began to read to the Committee a long 
series of billets doux from Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, referring to their oft-repeated 
amours. It was certainly an awful 
dilemina for this collossus of virtue to 
be in; to be compelled to give public 
evidence of his adultery, or be adjudg- 
ed guilty of a crime against his coun- 
try. In making a public confession of 
his shame, Hamilton thus tenderly re- 
fers to his wife : 


‘This confession is not made without a 
blush. I cannot be the apologist of any 
vice, because the ardor of passion may have 
made it mine. I can never cease to condemn 
myself for the pang which it may inflict on a 
bosom eminently entitled to ail my grati- 
tude, fidelity and love ; but that bosom will 
approve, that even at so great an expense, I 
should effectually wipe away a more serious 
stain froma name which it cherishes with 
no less devotion than tenderness. The pub- 
lic, too, I trust will excuse the confession. 
The necessity of it to my defense against a 
more heinous charge, could alone have ex- 
torted from me so painful an indecorum.” 


It is a painful thing to drag these 
disgusting records forth to the light at 
the present day, but we have resolved 
to meet the falsehoods so industriously 
put forth by Hamiltun’s admirers, 
against Aaron Burr, by bringing to 
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the public memory the facts in relation 
to the real character of their paragon: 
It is a kind of reprisal which we shou!d 
not indulge in, if there were any other 
way to shame the calumniators of Col. 
Burr out of ‘their course. Unless we 
are to believe President John Adams 
to be a shameless falsifier, we must 
conclude that Hamilton’s adultery with 
Mrs. Reynolds was by no means an 
accidental slip of the virtuous leader 
of the old Federalists. In a series of 
letters written by Mr. Adams to Wm, 
Cunningham, in 1808, the ex-President 
draws the most revolting picture of 
Hamilton’s debaucheries. He refers to 


“his debaucheries in New York and 
Phi adelphia,” and to “his audacious 
and unblushing attempt upon ladies of 
the highest rank and purest virtue”--to 
“ the indignation with which he has been 


spurned,” and to “ the inquietude he has 
given to the first families.” 

In reply to these terrible charges in 
President Adams’s letters, Mr. Cun- 
ningham wrote: “ Avouch, sir, all this 
to be true, and I shall consider myself 
bound by all my duties to my family, 
to virtue, to my country, and to hea- 
ven, to dress him in a suit from the 
devil’s own wardrobe, and hold him up 
to the execration of mankind.” 

Such a horrible idea had President 
Adams of the character of Hamilton, 
that he wrote a letter to Cunningham: 
“the panegyrical orations of Ames and 
Otis, and the funeral made by the bankers 
in Boston for Hamilton, exceeded in 
atrocity and impiety the king’s brothel 
of Belview, and the Adonian temple of 
Madam du Barry.”* 

In the same letter he speaks of 





* See suppressed History of the Adminis- 
tration ot John Adams, by John Wood, page 
387. 
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“ Hamilton’s infidelity of the worst kind, 
propagated. by him in our army, when 
in the family of Washington.” 

These charges Adams made boldly 
and upenly, and repeated them freely, 
in conversation and in letters, to va- 
rious parties. 

But Mr. Adams accuses him of other 
vices than licentiousness. He accuses 
him of treachery and falsehood. In a 
letter to William Cunningham, dated 
Quincy, Oct. 15, 1808, he says: “ Look 
into Hamilton’s pamphlet ; observe the 
pretended information of things which 
could have only passed between me 
and my cabinet. alse and abusive as 
they were, where could he pretend to 
have derived them?” What Adams 
meant to assert was, that Hamilton 
had not only betrayed cabinet secrets, 
but had lied about them. Hamilton 
appears to have been an evil genius tu 
the administrations of Washington and 
Adams. He intimidated Washington, 
who demanded of him an explanation 
of certain rumors damaging to his ad- 
ministration. In a letter of William 
Cunningham’s, to John Adams, he says, 
speaking of Hamilton : 

‘*Washington, like yourself, had come un- 
der the displeasure of this paragon of pro- 
priety, and a threatening of a public expo- 
sure of his mistakes was suspended over the 
head of Washington, like the sword of Da- 
mocles. This is a fact unknown to the pub- 
lic. It is unknown except to a very few in 
the nation. You, sir, know what authority I 
have for the declaration—General Washiny- 
ton was overawed with a menace which gave 
but the more resolution to you.”* 

The friends of Hamilton have dili- 
gently labored to destroy all these evi- 
dences of the real character of their 
idol, but enough survives to show that 





* Suppressed History of Adams’s Adminis- 
tration, page 386, 
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he was as false, treacherous, and in- 
trigueing in his political as in his mo- 
ral character. Adams, in many places, 
denounced his ambiticn as dangerous 
to the quiet, if not to the safety, of our 
free institutions. 

In a letter of Adams’s, dated March 
20, 1809, he thus unveils the secret de- 
signs of the Hamiltonians : 

“¢ A war with France, an alliance with Eng- 
land, and Alexander Hamilton, the father of 
their speculating sgstem, at the head of an ar- 
my and the State, were their hobby-horse, 
their vision of sovereign felicity. No won- 
der they hate the author of their defeat.” 

In some more elaborate paper we 
may show that Aaron Burr was thie 
real author of the destruction of the 
old Federalist party. Wedo not mean 
by killing their leader in a duel, but in 
the thrusts and unvvilings which he 


gave to their monarchical principles, 
Burr has never had the least credit for 


the service he did his country in this 
respect ; but a history is yet to be 
written which will do impartial justice 
to all the prominent actors upon the 
political stage of those early days. 
Facts long suppressed, or long adroitly 
kept from public view, will be brought 
to light, which will unmask the frauds 
and falsehoods of two-thirds of a cen- 
tury. Some, who have passed as the 
paragons of excellence, will be un- 
masked and exhibited in their real cha- 
racter to the gaze of their countrymen. 
Others, who have lain long under a 
cloud, will be brought out into light, 
which, if they do not prove them to be 
without blemish, will at least show 
that they were as good as the best 
men of their time. In the essential 
characteristics of a statesman, Burr 
was the equal of Hamilton, and in all 
the characteristics of a gentleman, he 
was his superior. With Hamilton’s 
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own lips he was made to confess to 
mean and detestable crimes, which no 
enemy of Aaron Burr dare lay to his 
charge, except with such base gener- 
alities as are without locality or date. 
Burr was almost fastidiously scrupu- 
lous of the deportment of a gentleman; 
and never was he known to betray, or 
allow to be exposed through his agen- 
cy, the confidential relations of private 
life. He never publicly read the let- 
ters of a sweet-heart to clear himself 
of a heinous charge. It is true that 
M. L. Davis wrote a history of Burr, in 
the prospectus to which he gave out 
that there were a large number of let- 
ters in his possession, written at va- 
rious times by many ladies of the high- 
est respectability in New York. But 
this was a base falsehood, whether 
coined for the purpose of levying black 
mail upon some parties, or done in the 
paid service of the admirers of Hamil- 
ton, we know not; but the following 
letter of the late Judge Edwards set- 
tles the falsehood : ° 


To the Editor of the Express: 


Sir: It is with pleasure that I comply with 
your request. Some time during the year 
preceding the death of Col. Burr, when on 
my way to visit him in company with my 
kinsman, the late Ogden E. Edwards, we 
were told that it was reported there were 
among his papers letters from reputable fe- 
males which compromised their characters, 
We at once determined to mention to him 
what we had heard. and to say to him that if 
any such letters existed they should be des- 
troyed. Upon our doing so, he promptly 
said: ‘* There are no such letters ; you may ex- 
amine my papers if you choose, and satisfy 
yourselves ; but I tell you that there are no such 
letters.” Not then doubting the truth of what 
he said—nor do I now—I never mentioned 
the subject to him again, although I visited 
him almost daily during the residue of his 
life. Subsequently he requested me to take 
possession of his papers, but 1 did not do 
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‘go. I never heard of the calumny again un- 
til after his‘ death, when I saw it in print. 
Respectfully yours, 
OcpEen Epwakps 
Staten Island, Jan. 29, 1858. 


Had Alexander Hamilton maintained 
as scrupulously the habits and the 
tongue of a gentleman as Aaron Burr 
invariably did, he would never have 
received the fatal challenge from his 
antagonist. Whatever may be our 
sentiments on duelling, we think that 
no high-toned man who knows all the 
causes of that fatal renconter, will say 
that Burr had not as good cause to call 
out Hamilton as ever man had to chal- 
lenge that kind of satisfaction. Adams 
repeatedly accused Hamilton of being 
a maligner and a slanderer. He al- 
lowed no man, not even Washington, 
‘0 differ with him in public measures, 


without displaying a bitterness which 
was too apt to show itself in a slan- 


derous tongue. His political princi- 
ples were as destitute of virtue as his 
private life. Jefferson says : “ Hamil- 
ton was not only a monarchist, but for 
a monarchy bottomed on corruption.” 
In a letter to Mr. Morris, under date 
of Feb. 7th, 1802, Hamilton speaks of 
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the Constitution of his country as a 
“frail and worthless fabric.” To show 
how completely he was soured at the 
free principle of government which the 
public mind of America had settled 
upon, he bemoans. in the same letter, 
after the following fashion: “ Mine is 
an odd destiny. What can I do better 
than withdraw from the scene ? Every 
day proves to me more and more that 
this American world was not made for 
me.” This peevish, discontented spirit, 
which he had lavished upon nearly all 
the public men of his time, he at length 
pours out upon his whole country, 
which he was about to leave in dis- 
gust. Adams and Washington suffer. 
ed quite as much from his bad spirit 
as Burr; but Burr, by killing Hamil- 
ton in the duel; made a saint of a man 
who was certainly quite destitute of 
all saintly qualities. And Burr, who 
was really a man to be loved by all 
who were not jealous of his transcen- 
dant abilities, has been made to occu- 
py the place of ignominy which really 
belonged to Hamilton. But history, 
sooner or later, gets all things right— 
so will it be in this case, 
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To noontide suns let sluggards yawn, 
Give me the sun at early dawn. 


—:0:—— 
EPIGRAM FOR MICHAELMAS-DAY, 


Thousands of geese this day are doomed to die; 
What dreadful havoc ’mongst society / 
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Lunatics, ignoramuses, and, worse 
still, insincere and dishonest writers 
and talkers, have an immensity of dis- 
cussion just now on the subject of 
“Free Labor,” meaning by this term 
the labor of negroes, when forced from 
their normal condition and natural re- 
lation to white people, they are left to 
their own volition and guidance. The 


negro has twenty per cent. less brain, 
and therefore twenty per cent. less 
mind, and with an organic structure of 
grosser and more imperfect develop- 
ment, his faculties are, of course, of 
corresponding inferiority—in a word, 


he is a child—a perpetual minor, an 
unchanging and changeless subordin- 
ate, who as naturally and necessarily 
submits to the rule of the Caucasian 
as the child does to its parents, or the 
wife to her husband. This rule and 
guidance of the white man over the 
negro is inherent, organic, everlasting, 
for it is fixed forever in the organic 
structure by the hand of God, and no 
human power, fraud or cunning, can 
set it aside, or “abolish” it, and the 
whole combined force of human kind, 
acting together for millions of years, 
can never change or modify it in any 
respect whatever. 

If Abraham Lincoln had issued a 
proclamation abolishing the color of 
the negro, and Andrew Johnson, with 
the whole world at his back, and the 


“ Freedmens’ Bureau” to boot, should - 


strive to carry it out, and give the ne- 
gro the color of the white man, of 
course the most besotted would see its 
impracticability, and the effort to give 


him the “freedom” of the white man 
is equally impious, monstrous, and 
wicked ; indeed is part and parcel of 
the same monstrous crime against the 
decrees of the Creator. 

In Africa, or isolated and left to his 
own guidance, the negro is a useless, 
hon-producing, non-advancing “ hea- 
then,” and at this moment is just what 
he was when history first takes cogni- 
zance of him, and just what he will be 
millions of years hence, for his brain, 
his actual physical structure, admits 
of no progress when isolated. 

Brought to America, and placed in 
juxtaposition with the superiorly or* 
ganized and superiorly endowed Cau- 
casian, and his imitative qualities, be- 
nificently designed for his good, called 
into action, this inferior, non-progress- 
ing African “heathen” becomes a use- 
ful and happy creature, and fulfils a 
vital role in our modern civilization, 
for without his labor some ninety de- 
grees of latitude, in the most genial 
and fertile regions, must needs remain 
forever barren wastes. 

The mind of the Caucasian and the 
muscles of the negro, the intelligent 
guidance of the superior being and 
the industrial capacity of the inferior, 
thus become the agencies ordained*by 
the Creator, for the growth and pro- 
duction of the great tropical products, 
cotton, sugar, coffee, &c., which are so 
essential to the happiness of God’s 
creatures, 

The negro, in his native Africa, and 
left to his own guidance, prcduces no 


surplus, or anything whatever that be- 
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comes material of exchange or com- 
merce ; but left to his own natural ap- 
titudes, he does support and multiply 
himself, of course, for the wisdom of 
the Creator would otherwise be at 
fault, and he would have perished in 
the first generation ; but in juxtaposi- 
tion with the white man he multiplies 
still more rapidly, and therefore it is 
obvious that God designed him for a 
juxtaposition whici not only results in 
vast good to others, but immeasurably 
and inexpressibly increases his own 
well-being. 

The negro increases in the South 
three per cent. more rapidly than when 
isolated in Africa, and therefore his 
condition in South Carolina as a use- 
ful, Christian, and, in a sense, progres- 
sive human creature, is just that much 
superior to his African condition of 
idle, non-producing, snake-worshipping 
obieism. 

But a monstrous crime against this 
negro, against God, against ourselves, 
and common sense to boot, is just now 
in the full tide of experiment. An at- 
tempt is made to make the negro fulfil 
the role of the white man—that is, to 
reform or set aside the work of God, 
and make this inferior being the equal 
of the superior Caucasian. If the 
“ Reformers” had begun with the phy- 
sical organism, had first attempted to 
change the color, then the hair, then 
the feet, the hands, legs, muscles, ten- 
dons, &c., and finally contrived to add 
twenty per cent. to the brain, and in- 
deed had really re-formed the negro 
structure on the model of the Cauca-. 
sian, then Abraham Lincoln & Co. 
might say, with some logic, “now we 
have recreated this being, and recon- 
structed him on the white model, we 
may reasonably hope to make him ex- 
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hibit the faculties of the white man, 
and work and fight, and vote on that 
line” with some certainty of success in 
our great work of rectifying the 
wretched blunders of the Almighty.” 
But without the slightest attempt at 
reforming the physical structure of 
poor Sambo, they took off their coats 
and went at him to change his facul- 
ties, a thing of course just as absurd 
as it would be to make a sawmill mea- 
sure tine, or a watch perform Yankce 
Doodle. ' 

The negro in Jamaica, &c., left to 
his own guidance, squats down on 
patches of land, grows pumkins and 
bananas, but though the climate is so 
genial, does not propagate himself, for 
he is disturbed by the “ government,” 
which, while it does not guide or rule 
him, prevents his natural African apti- 
tudes. The sole place where the ne- 
gro multiplies himself, and therefore 
the only hope for him in the future is 
in the interior of Hayti, where isola 
tion has permitted him to go back to 
his natural aptitudes of snake-worship 
and complete obieism. There he has 
lost the French languagy, everything 
imitated from the superior race, and is 
again a useless, non-advancing “ hea- 
then,” and if this hideous lunacy pre- 
vails long enough, when the mixed 
breeds die out, and the white blood is 
utterly extinct in these islands, then 
the negro will recover his natural or 
African condition, and then he will 
again fulfil the command of the Al- 
mighty Creator to multiply and replen- 
ish his kind. But what a future for us 
to contemplate! a huge African hea- 
thenism projected into the very heart 
of our great continent, and not ouly 
transforming these fertile and beauti- 
ful regions into desert wastes, but an- 
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nihilating on this continent all those 
great tropical productions, cotton, su- 
guar, coffee, &c., so essential to the 
comfort and well being of countless 
milli ns of God’s creatures, 

We repeat the fact, everywhere, 
save in the interior of Hayti, within 
the tropical region, the. negro popula- 
tion is either stationary, or it declines, 
and no where does it labor or produce 
any surplus wealth, the slight produc- 
tion in all the islands of the Antilles 
being the work wholly and absolutely 
of the Chinese, or Coolies, stolen from 
Asia, and carried into those islands. 

In the northern States it is vastly 
worse. The negro, without capacity 
for labor, is dying out at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum, If, asa class, 
they labored or produced sufficient for 
their support, of course they would in- 
crease and multiply themselves, and 
therefore the simple fact of their gra- 
dual extinction settles the question. 
When the pressure of individual ne- 
cessity is on them, they work, become 
waiters, porters, boct blacks, white- 
washcrs, &c., but we venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
is not now, nor has there ever been, 
an instance in the entire northern 
States, of a single typical negro re- 
gularly and permanently engaged in 
productive labor. Some of them, and 
especially of the mixed breeds or 
mongrels, trade and traffic, and ac- 
quire considerable property, but we 
repeat, that social miracle, “ Free La- 
bor,” or a negro left to his own guid- 
ance, and adding to the sum total of 
public wealth, has never been witnes- 
sed in the northern States. At the ra- 
tio of extinction shown by the census, 
within the next hundred years, or less, 
the negroes of the northern States will 
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be wholly extinct, and therefore this 
transition, or gradual death, is not a 
condition, nothing but a phase, or so- 
cial disease, resulting from human per- 
version of the laws of organism ; and 
it is just as certain, supposing the 
madness of the present prevails, that 
within the same time of one hundred 
years the white blood of the tropics 
will be utterly extinct, and that ex- 
tinction is the precise point where the 
negro (as now in the interior of Hayti) 
will recover his original Africanism, 
and restored to a natural condition, he 
will again multiply and replenish the 
earth, though, as observed, not so rap- 
idly, and therefore not happily, as when 
he is guided and cared for in juxtapo- 
sition with the superior race, as in the 
Svcth. 

Summing up the foregoing facts and 
inductive facts, the subject stands 
thus: Ist, the negro, with his lower 
organism and inferior faculties, cannot 
of himself become a producer of wealth 
any more than a child can, for he is 
inleed morally a child, a perpetual mi- 
nor, an inferior human creature, that 


“cannot comprehend present self-denial 


to secure a future good. 

2nd. In the entire experience of man- 
kind, the negro, isolated in Africa, is 
the same useless, non-productive, and 
non-advancing heathen. 

8rd. He pruduces nothing in the 
tropics, the sole production there being 
confined to Chinese Coolies, directed by 
white men. 

4th. He produces nothing in the 
northern States, and is dying out at 
the rate four per cent. 

5th The result of all this being that 
within the next hundred years the negro 
in the North will be entirely extinct, and 
the white blood having died out in the 
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tropics, he will, within the same period, 
have returned to his original snake-wor- 
shipping Africanism. 

Here, then, would be the end of the 
great Abolition lunacy of the century ; 
the human experiment of reforming the 
work of God, and forcing the negro 
to fulfil the role of the white man, 
would end in destroying half a million 
of negroes in the North, and some- 
thing like a hundred thousand white 
people in the islands, and ending just 
where it began, that is, free-niggerism 
will have disappeared, and so have 
white men where negroes dominated 
in number ; and the original negro and 
white man again reappear, just as Gud 
made them, specifically different races, 
which are not permitted to exist toge- 
ther, save in that natural relation of 
supremacy and subordination fixed 
from the beginning by the hand of 
God. But all this, which should be 
the worst of the gigantic and mon- 
strous madness of this century, is now 
added to beyond the capacity of hu- 
man language to express, in the effort 
of Mr. Johnson to carry out the decree 
of the late Abraham Lincoln, emanci- 
pating four millions of negroes from 
the natural control and guidance of 
eight millions of white people. If, as 
observed, Abraham Lincoln and his 
“reformers” had “ abolished” the twen- 
ty per cent. more mind of the whites, 
why it would seem that then there 
would be some ground to go upon in 
their grand enterprize against the na- 
tural order ; but without this they are 
of course blindly and monstrously but- 
ting their own heads and smashing 
their own brains against the “ procla- 
mations” of Jehovah. 

With an army of three hundred thou- 
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sand men they have beaten down the 
will, and forcibly, for the time being, 
removed the natural control and guid- 
ance of the white people ; while ano. 
ther hundred thousand, at the “ Freed- 
man’s Bureau” concern, is called, are 
busy as bees in corrupting and per- 
verting the negroes, so as to render 
them incapable of restoration to their 
normal condition hereafter. 

If certain outsiders should enter a 
house, and seize and bind the head of 
the family, and stand guard over him 
while others were engaged in corrupt 
ing and debauching his wife and chil- 
dren, so as to render his natural con- 
trol and guidance of that family im- 
possible in the future, it would surely 
be obvious to the most perverse and 
depraved wretch in existence that a 
monstrous crime against the natural 
order of things was being committed, , 
and this military despotism over eight 
millions of white people, while the 
“Freedman’s Bureau” are busy in cor- 
rupting the negro so as to destroy so- 
ciety in the future, is equally, and, in- 
deed, in some respects, even more aw: 
fully criminal. Since the world be 
gan, and, indeed, as long as it lasts, 
no human sin or crime ever equalled, 
or ever can equal this effort to “abol- 
ish slavery,” as the lunatics term the 
domestic subordination of the negro, 
for, unlike the similar effort of the Eu- 
ropean governments in the West In- 
dia Islands, there is not a leader 
among these moral monsters, from Gar- 
rison to Dickinson, who would not pre- 
fer death for his own family rather than 
they should practice the “ principles” 
he is so awfully striving to force on 
the people of the South. And if future 
generations ever can forgive Ap- 
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drew Johnson for becoming an instru- 
ment for enforcing the proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln, it will be because, 
unlike the northern Abolitiouist, he 
dooms his own children to the common 
ruin they are striving to force on the 
white people of the South. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to enquire the probable end of 
this experiment after “ Free Labor.” 
The control of the whites stricken 
down, and the labor of four millions of 
negroes abolished, the foreign com- 
merce of the country and New Eng- 
land manufactures must be abolished 
of course with the abolition of south- 
ern production, and northern labor, al. 
ready mortgaged to abolish that of the 
negro in the South, cannot afford to 
be taxed much longer to pay troops 
and agents of the “Freedmens’ Ba- 
reau,” and indeed to support the hap- 
less negroes themselves, torn from 
their homes. The monstrous madness, 
therefore, must soon collapse from 
sheer exhaustion of the country, and 
the simple problem then is the restora- 
tion of the natural order. If the ne- 
gro is so debauched and demoralized 
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by the hideous and revolting wretches 
that are now teaching him to become 
a white man, that he cannot be res- 
tored to his normal condition, he will 
be driven into the northern States, and 
there massacred beyond doubt by the 
returned soldiers who have been made 
the ignorant dupes and blind instru- 
ments of the Abolitionists. But the 
negro is easily restored to his healthy 
relation to the white man, and if An- 
drew Johnson were now to remove his 
bayonets, and restore self-government 
at the South, we doubt not society 
would entirely recover its healthy ac- 
tion within the next thirty days. 

This, then, is the end to which all 
true Democrats, North and South, 
should labor, and these mistaken people 
who fancy running away from the Abo- 
lition madness by a Southern Confede- 
racy, must turn and face the madness 
and work with us for its utter over- 
throw. Society is now overthrown in 
the South, and never can be restored 
until Abolition is destroyed, and then 
it restores. itself just as naturally as 
an epileptic gets up and walks after 
the fit has left him. 





LOVE'S ASTRONOMY. 


Thine eyes are the stars of my sky, 
Thy bosom the sea of my Jove, 
Where faith at sweet anchor-may lie, 
While the tempest is beating above. 
Thy soul is truth’s beautiful chart, 
Of all life’s best wishes the goal ; 
Thy smiles are the gems of the heart, 
And thy kisses the pearls of the soul 
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PURITAN PHILANTHROPY. 


There was a man in our town 
Whose hobby was canary birds ; 
For songsters he’d as high renown 
As some men for their dairy herds, 


He kept his little dickies all 
In most comfortable cages, 

And furnished feed for great and small, 
In accordance with their ages. 


He love his pets, and they were gay, 
Anc carroled songs ot joy and peace, 

To hear their young attempt the lay, 
And see their little broods increage. 


One day some philanthropic gents, 

At least 0 they themselves announced, 
Impelled by Puritan intents 

Upon the dicky-bird-man pounced. 


Their speaker, Tendell WLillips said : 
‘Friend this eommittee’s from the East, 

Where bran new mora! plans are laid— 
Toe home of him surnamed ‘The Beast’ 


“We're sent by that great Commonwealth 
Which claims tie right to interfere 

In otber people’s moral health— 
An ancient right she holds most dear. 


“¢Our mission’s brief—brief let it be : 
Tie moral Massachusetts’ wish 

That you at once these birds set free : 
To cage them’s vile and heathenish.” 


“Why,” quoth the man with staring eyes, 
‘*T break no laws—the birds are mine : 

Your words have filled me with surprise ; 
I shall not part with them, in fine.” 


In vain the delegation plead 
The right of aH birds to be free, 

“Their homes are fields and trees,” they said ; 
Bat this the birdman could not gee. 


*¢ What! fields and trees !” cried he, amazed, 
‘* These birds were all in cages bred : 

Your Massacliusetts must be crazed ; 
Freedom would cause their deaths,” he said, 
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Soon angry words a¢vanced to blows ; 
The delegation prove too strong ; 

Each cage by force they did unclose— 
Accomplishing gi eat right—or wrong. 


When all the dicky-birds were out, 
These philanthropic wise men fired 

Every cage they found about ; 
Which act all Puritans admired. 


Then, as the birdman waxed irate, 
As punishment because he railed, 
They seized his pictures, gems and plate, 
And for the modern Athens sailed. 


Meanwhile, the dicky-birdr, poor things, 
Hopped he'plessly about in need ; 

And knowing not the use of wings, 
They did not fly in search of feed. 


Some died in corners, starved to death— 
Many by litle boys were hilled— 

Dogs craunched them dozens at.a breath— 
With scores of them cats’ maws were filled. 


By those who illy knew their needs, 
Some were caught and caged once more, 
Alas! they perci.ied on broken reeds ; 
Their mirth and singing days were o’er. 


Poor birds! their race is nearly ran— 
Squelched by moral thimble-riggers ; 

Now, reader, answer this cor un.— 
Why are dickY-birds l.ke niggers ? 





AN EPITAPH ON AN ORGAN-BLOWER, 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN..) 


Here lies Georgy Hust 
At last in the dust; 

Out of spirits and low, 
Who for God’s church did puff, 
All his life 1ong enough, 

And its organ did blow— 
Till the pufter, grim death, 
Blew him out of breath. 
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YANKEE DOODLE’S SONGS OF STANTON AND DANTON. 


Whether it was Puck, or some fairy, 
or one of the muses in miniature shape, 
I cannot tell, but it was a singular 
little creature, and I shall never for- 
get either his appearance or his songs, 
It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon ;,l was resting upon a little hil- 
lock in one of those small forests that 
fringe the Hudson river, on the Pali- 
sades, just above, and in sight of the 
city of New York. Fanned into a 
dreamy state by a gentle breeze that 
came stealing through the trees from 
the North, I lay meditating upon the 
fall and ruin of my country, when I 
heard the tones of a tiny harp in the 
boughs just over my head. Looking 
up, I discovered the stranges: little 
creature that ever my eyes beheld. He 
aypeared to be about ten inches high, 
and was dressed in a complete suit of 
our revolutionary fathers, except that 
his head was covered with a cap of li- 
berty, greatly too large for the appa- 
rent size of his head and the rest of 
his body. His eyes, which were in- 
tensely blue, and unnaturally large, 


were fixed directly upon me, as his © 


little fingers swept over the strings of 
his tiny harp, and drew forth the mu- 
sic of Yankee Doodle, with such deli- 
cacy and sweetness as I had never 
heard before. Rapture poorly ex- 
presses the emotions I felt—I was en- 
chanted. I was no longer conscious 
of surprise, or of any other emotion 
but that of admiration. Addressing 
myself confidently to the tiny musi- 
cian, I said, “now, my little man, tell 


me your name.” He instantly struck 
up Yankee Doodle again. “0,” said 
I, “then you call yourself Yankee Doo- 
dle?” In response he bowed so low 
that the cap of liberty fell from his 
head, which he caught and replaced 
with his left hand, while his right 
swept over the strings of his harp 
without the omission of a single note. 
Then, drawing forth a little slip of pa- 
per from his left pocket, and holding it 
up before me, he began to sing while 
I read the title uf his song, which was 
as follows : 
STANTON AND DANTON. 


If souls transmigrate, as we're told, 
By all the Pythagorians old, 

T’m sure the bloudy soul of Stanton 
Came trom tha carcass of old Danton. 


This verse was sung so charmingly 
that I could not refrain from making 
the wildest ——e applause, 
and in acknowledgment the miniature 
musician lifted the ponderous little 
cap from his head, and bowed untihis 
nose nearly touched the limb on wh&ch 


he was standing. After our mutual 
responses were ended, he drew forth 
another slip of paper from his pocket, 
and, holding it up, began to sing as 
follows : 
STANTON THE IMITATOR. 
What a grotesque tyrant is Stanton, 
Who with infinite, laughable pains, 
Imitates a'l things in Danton, 
Excepting the old butcher’s brains ! 
This was also sung with the most 
charming effect, with a mischievous 
relish and humor that forced an explo- 
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sive burst of laughter from me; and 
before I had composed my face the 
strange little troubadour lifted up at 
me the fore finger of his left hand, as 
if to command me to be silent, and 
drawing out another slip of paper, with 
the strangest smile I ever saw, that 
even stretched his mouth from ear to 
ear, he began to sing : 


FIZENDLY GREETING IN HELI. 


Says Stanton 
To Danton, 
*¢Good morrow, alas!” 
Says Danton 
To Stanton, 
‘¢ Why, you are an ass!” 
Notwithstanding I was so much 
shocke | at the horrible profanity of 
the title of this song, I could not re- 
frain from the most immoderate laugh- 
ter at the inimitable, the indescribable 


drollery of the music, and the manner 
in which it was executed. All was so 
expressive of the idea of Stanton meet- 
ing his French prototype in such an 
unmentionable place, and of the Ameri- 
can woman-hanger being indignantly 
spurned by the great butcher of the 


French reign of terror. The line 
“Why, you are an ass,” was drawn 
‘out, drawled out, with such strange 
frowns and contempt that I could plain- 
ly see the American butcher paling 
and cowering beneath the terrible scorn 
_ and derision of the ghost of Danton. 
The idea that, even in such a place, 
Danton should be ashamed to recog- 
nize the shade of his great American 
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imitator, and almost his namesake, was 
too good not to be laughed at, and I 
did laugh right heartily at the morti- 
fication of the brutal Secretary. But 
again I saw the fore-finger of my little 
entertainer going up to command me 
to be silent, and instantly he held up 
another slip of paper, and began to 
play and to sing, as follows : 


ANOTHER. 


Smiled Stanton to Danton, 
“0 how do you do?” 

Frowned Danton to Stanton, 
‘*Who the devil are you?” 

Fawned Staaton to Danton, 
*©0, don't you know who ?” 

Sneered Danton to Stanton, 
“Til be —— if I do!” 

With pain I saw that my little sauce. 
box was taking liberties, and getting 
altogether too profane; but I could 
not, for my life, help laughing at the 
idea that, after Danton’s ghost had 
scornfully refused to make the ac- 
quaintance of Stanton’s shadow in one 
part of the infernal regions, the inde- 
fatigable American follows the French- 
man round until, meeting him in ano- 
ther portion of the same “gloomy 
abode,” he tries to again force his ac- 
quaintance upon him. It was so much 
like Stanton that I could not help laugh- 
ing ; but, recollecting the unbecoming 
profanity of the words, I instantly 
checked myself; and, taking a little 
time to compose my countenance, when 
I looked op my little Yankee Doodle 
had vanished. 
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COMMENDATIONS OF THE OLD GUARD, 


WE are indebted to some of the most 
sterling Democratic papers in the 
United States, for the following com- 
mendations of Taz Otp Guarp: 


The Old Guard is, without any ex- 
aggeration, the soundest political pub- 
lication we read. It handles every 
subject it takes hold of in a masterly 
and fearless manner. We advise all 
who love their country and its institu- 
tions to become subscribers.—Somer- 
sett Messenger (New Jersey.) 

The Old Guard—The July number 
of this excellent Democratic monthly 
is received, filled with everything good 
in the way of high-toned literary and 
political articles, and is a work that 
should be read by every Democrat and 
Republican in the land.—Sentinel and 
Witness. _ 

The July number of this staunch ad- 
vocate of pure, unadulterated Demo- 
cratic principles is now on hand. It 
is a magazine that we should like to 
see in the hands of every reader in the 
country, feeling and knowing that the 
influence of such a work cannot but 
be beneficial to our whole country, and 
of vast importance in re-establishing 
the principles of 1776 and 1787.— 
Centre Reporter (German) Pa. 

Our Democratic friends cannot do 
better than subscribe for this best of 
political periodicals. It has the true 
ring every time, and is beside the 
cheapest magazine now published.— 
Pontiac Jacksonian ( Michigan.) 

The Old Guard, edited by C. Chaun- 
cey Burr, 162 Nassau street, N. Y., is 
one of the best political periodicals 


published in the United States. In 
these times, when corrupt politicians 
are seeking the establishment of new 
and untried measures in this country, 
which, if permanently engrafted into 
our system of government, will com- 
pletely overthrow our republican insti- 
tutions, it becomes important for every 
one to seek information in every quar- 
ter, in order to avert a doom which all 
will deplore when too late. This pe- 
riodical is principally devoted to the 
promulgation and perpetuation of the 
political principles of the founders of 
the government, which are the only 
principles by which the people can live 
in peace and prosperity.—Albion Mir- 
ror (Michigan.) 

The Old Guard for August contains 
its usual amount of sound political ar- 
ticles, with its spicy Editorial Table. 
It should be in the hands of every 
Democrat.—Hancock Courier (Ohio. ) 

The August number of this highly 
entertaining periodical is upon our ta- 
ble. As usual, it contains a great 
number of excellent articles relating 
to politics aud other subjects. The 
editor, Mr. Chauncey Burr, is a scholar, 
and a gentleman as well versed in po- 
litics as he is in the sciences and lite- 
rature. We believe The Old Guard 
to be the best periodical of the kind 
published in this country, and would 
recommend it to our friends.— Ottaway 
County News (QOhio.) 

This is the only straight-forward 
publication of the land in the Demo- 
cratic party. — Hastings. Conserver 
(Minnesota. ) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—We notice that the press quite generally 
speaks of Holt’s late hanging affair at Wush- 
ington as ‘‘a judicial murder.” How can it 
be “judicial,” when the judiciary had nothing 
t»do with it? Whether the parties hanged 
were innocent or guilty, the pub ic can have 
no intelligent opinion, because they had no 
trial. Holt’s military inquisition was no more 
like a trial than a gossiping-match of drunken 
men and lewd women is atrial. Almost ail 
the witnesses were the hired pimps and spies 
cf Stanton’s department—a set of vagabonds 
and thieves !—common liars!— the fit instru- 
ments of sucha court. But we have not seen 
the end of this lawless affair. Holt and his 
blackguards will yet stand in the criminals’ 
box, to answer to a bench of judges for the 
part they have played. There is a silent 
scowl upon the public face, which means that 
the thing will yet come into the courts of law. 
If all the parties were ten times guilty, that 
does not lessen the crime of Holt and his vil- 
lains. By the laws, Holt and his villains are 
guilty of the crime of manslaughter, and they 
may be, and we trust in God they will be, 
tried and punished as the law ordains. In 
England, not many years ago, a military gov- 
ernor of India was hanged for a less offence 
against the civil law, even twenty years after 
his lawless court-martial. If Holt does not 
dream every night of a rope about his neck, 
it is because he is as much fool as knave. 


—A friend shows us a letter from a distin- 
guished gentleman in Illinois, who writes— 
“‘ My ticket for 1868 is, for President, Chaun- 
cey Burr, and for Vice-President, Alexander 
H. Stephens.” The same ticket was, some lit- 
tle time ago, named in Vermont. We have 
carefully reviewed our whole political life, 
aud we are unable to find a spot in it which 
can justify any man in connecting our name 
with an office which has not, for a long time, 
been bes.owed upon any man from any con- 
sideration that reflected honor upon the party 
receiving the nomination. The last success- 


ful nominee was a ‘‘rail-splitter,” and his pre 
decessor in the honors of a nomination by 
the same party was chiefly lauded, in the 
campaign, as ‘the mustang colt.” If given as 
@ polite name for jack-ass, it was not inap- 
propriate. That is the kind of men we make 
Presidents of—men who are too insignificant 
to have provoked the hostility of any clique 
or faction, and who are such noses of putty 
that they can be turned and twisted into any 
shape that suits. the purposes of the politi- 
cians. We fear the time is passed for ever, 
when any man will be elected President of 
this fallen Republic because of his ability or 
fitness for the office. The time was when the 
democracy was a party of grand principles, 
and when we used to nominate for the Presi- 
dency men because of their great ability, and 
because they represented those principles. 
That day, too, has passed. 


—An exchange informs us that ‘‘ free soup 
of an excellent quality is dealt out to the poor 
of Richmond by the U. S. Christian Commis. 
sion.” This is U. S. Christian Commission 
No. 2. U. S. Christian Commission No. 1 
went down South burning houses and whe.t- 
fields, and stealing spoons and finger-rings, 
We are, indeed, a model set of Christians. 
We give soup to those whom we have robbed 
and plundered! If the kingdom of heaven 
consists of such Christians, what can be the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of the devil? 


—A large number of the pets of the Lin- 
coln Administration have been detected in 
stealing U. S. bonds. What horrible foolish 
thievcs! 

—A aegro wench in Hudson City, N. J., has 
made one of the leading Republicans of that 
locality a happy father. The little miscegen 
is the type of a new race of American gentle- 
men, which is to bearrule in the new nalion— 
i. e., in the Mongrel Republic. 

—The following bitter and biting epigram 
we cut from the editorial columns of the Fon 
Du Lac Press: 
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RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO J. A. SMITH, ESQ. 


A dead dog into a horse-pond thrown, 

Goes to the bottom like a stone ; 

But buoyant grown as he putrifies, 

He begins together to rot and rise ; 

And when at Jast to the surface he goes, 

Each passer by must hold his nose. 

So the low and the vile, in their proper 
sphere, 

Infect not the general atmosphere ; 

But raised above their natural place, 

Become a nuisance and disgrace ; 

A stableman in the editor’s chair 

Offends the gods and pollutes the air. 


—Lord Chief Justice Hale declared, as a 
principle of English law—‘“‘If a court-martial 
puts a man to death in time of peace, the 
officers of said court-martial are guilty of 
murder.” ‘There are in English history some 
cheerful instances which might be quoted for 
the especial edification of the military fools 
who permit themselves to be used by Stanton 
on courts-martial at the present time. For 
example, in 1648 a military commission pre- 
tended tu try King Charles I. for high crimes. 
The accused was denied a trial by jury, and 
was condemned to death by a court-martial— 
precisely such a court-martial as Stanton and 
Holt recently held in Washington, or as Gen. 
Dix several times held in New York; only 
fifteen yeurs after the English murder by 
court-martial, the members of the court-mar- 
tia! were hunted up from every hiding-place, 
and brought forth and regularly tried by the 
civil courts, and hanged as murderers. ‘This 
is English law, and it is American law! The 
guilt or innocence of the victims has nothing 
to do with the legal bearings of the question. 
If a man is a thousand times a murderer, he 
can be punished only according to law. It 
will be less than fifteen years before the fools 
who have suffered themselves to be used on 
courts-martial to try civilians will fly from 
this country, or take their seats in the crimi- 
nal box before the courts of justice. Before 
the laws, all such wretches as Stanton and 
Holt are felons and murderers, 


—An editor reads in an English paper where 
an odious fellow is calied a ‘+ Telchinian,” and 
exclaims, ‘‘ What the devil is a Telchinian ?” 
If our cotemporary will excuse us, and prom- 
ise not to swear about it any more, we will 

eli him. A Telchénian, then, was a slang 
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name among the Greeks for any ill-natured, 
troublesome fellow. The Telchinians were a 
body of people, mostly artificers, who dwelt 
first in Crete, then in Cyprus, and afterwards 
they wandered to I?hodes, in search of gain. 
They were the pest of any community—much, 
we should say, like a certain set of speculat- 
ing Yankees, who have vibrated between such 
Southern cities as they could find entrance 
into during the progres and since the conclu- 
sion of the war. Telchinians is a classical, 
and, we should think, good name for these 
marauding speculators. Suppose, for dis- 
tinction, we agree to call them Telchmans ? 


—A wag, on going by a church door one of 
these late hot August nights (we are afraid 
the sinner rarely enters a church), heard the 
minister reading the text, ‘‘Bear one an- 
other’s burdens,” and he went along mum- 
bling to himself— 

Each other’s burdens té bear! 
If that’s to be our lot, 

It should have been a winter’s text, 
In summer 'tis too hot. 


—Attorney-Genera] Speed has set all the 
lawyers in the United States to laughing at 
his ridiculous attempt to prove the lawfu ness 
of the Holt-and-Stanton military trials. Not 
only the lawyers, but the muses poke fun at 
him too, as witness the following : 

Oh, oh, Mr. Speed, 
You’ve now done the deed! 
Don’t, I pray you, attempt to climb higher! 
You're like the poor ape, 
Who show’d his rear shape 
The more he ascended the spire. 


—Among a lot of rare and curious pam. 
phlets which we gathered in England a few 
years ago, is one entitled, ‘‘Reticion anp 
Parriotism ; A SERMON PREACHED TO CaPTaIN 
Overton’s Company oF VoLUNTEERS, Raisep 
1n Hanover County, Virainia. By S. Davis, 
1756.” On the twelfth page he speuks of 
**that heroic youth, Col. Washington, whom 
I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so signal a manner for some im- 
portant service to his country.” 

—In 1846, Henry C. Wright, of Boston, 
published a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Dissclulion 
of the American Union Demanded by Justice 
and Humanity.” It was asweet morsel rolled 
under the tongues of all the leaders of the 
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now so-called Republican party. And the 
moment the rascals succeeded in driving the 
South to secession, they began to cut their 
throats, to burn their houses and their wheat- 
fields, and to steal their spoons and pianos. 
If the South had doggediy stuck to the 
Union, these scoundrels would have dragged 
the Northern States out if they could have 
obtained the power. Disunion was not only 
their THrEaT—it was the thing which lay 
deepest in their hearts. 

—A cotemporary says that ‘‘ General Sher- 
man is the real hero of the war, because he 
murched straight through the bowels of the 
South. That is, probably, the reason why 
Gen. Sherman speaks of the late conflict as 
“‘our terrible intestine war.” 


—An Iowa editor, who has been down 
South, says that the ‘favorite costume of 
the Massachusetts schoolmams down there is 
spit-curls and a pair of spectacles.” No 
wonder that the feminine darkies were led to 
believe that these Yankee spinsters had de- 
signs upon their husbands. Spit-curls and a 
puir of spectacles may be, for aught we know, 
a comfortable dress for the Yankee school- 
mams in that hot climate ; but we must say 
that it gives good cause for the notorious 
jealousy and heartburnings of the negro 
wenches. 


— Harper’s Weekly publishes a large wood- 
cut, representing the Goddess of Liberty in 
the act of apparently trying to hug a one- 
legged negro soldier. We purchased a dozen 
copies of this interesting picture, designing 
to present them to some of the returned white 
soldiers of our town. But the first one we 
exhibited to a soldier caused him to curse 
and swear so horribly, that we hid the other 
eleven in our own house, not wishing to be 
the cause of so much furious profanity. We 
recommend the Republicans to purchase fifty 
thousand copies of this excellent picture, and 
circulate them through New Jersey in the 
present campaign for Governor. 


—There has, of late, been a great mortality 
among the Loyal Leaguers in every Northern 
State, a large number having been inhumanly 
murdered by returned soldiers, for having 
been too attentive to their wives while the 
brave boys ~vere absent in the army. And 
this is the way the Loyal Leaguers flew to arms 
in the service of their country. 
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—Gen. Cox, the Black Republican nominee 
for Governor of Ohio, has received new light 
on the dark subject of his party’s politics. 
He says that it is now certain that the whites 
and negroes cannot live together on terms of 
either social or political equality. Four years 
of observation in the South have convinced 
him of that. He is, therefore, for giving the 
negroes a country to themselves, and sug- 
gests that the Gulf States be devoted to them. 
But we protest against giving up the most 
valuable territory in the United States to be 
made worthless by the negroes. If any ter- 
ritory is to be given them, let it be the barren 
soil of New England. That will serve the 
negroes just as well as the Gulf States, and 
would not.be a thousandth part of the loss to 
the wealth of the country. The Black Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of Ohio does 
not see the slightest constitutional difficulty 
in the way of the Federal Government giving 
away whole Slates to the negroes ; and the 
New York World—edited by a young man 
who understands politics as well as a Feejee 
Islander does civilization—recommends the 
Democrats of Ohio to come a sharp dodge, 
and nominate some man on the platform of 
Cox’s letter, and sweep the State. The editor 
of the World must have a medal for his 
wisdom. ; 


—A cotemporary says that the church of his 
village is so poorly lighted that it is as black 
at night as the politics of the preacher. That 
is the fault of nearly all country churches, 
We never come ont of one of these miserably- 
lighted, gloomy places of an evening without 
thinking of a passage in the New Testament 
—‘*Blessed are they which have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” 


—A returned soldier lately offered a fine 
horse for sale in New York, which he said 
was a great racer. ‘‘Can he run very fast?” 
inquired one of the spectators. ‘O yes,” 
said the soldier, ‘he was rode by General 
Hooker at Chancellorville.” The wag sold 
his horse for $300. 


— Canova dedicated his works to Pope Gan- 
genelli in the following quaint and exquisite 
style : 

‘* BLEsseD FatHEr— My works are yours, be- 
cause 1 am yours ; therefore, to dedicate them to 
you without leave is not boldness, but tribute, 
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that there may be a standing proof that this age 
has its Pericles.” 

—How to make an Attorney-General of the 
Unitea States :—Take the most impertinent 
fool in the nation, and make his assurance 
equal to his ignorance, and you will have such 
a specimen as will astonish the legal profes- 
sion throughout the world. : 

—Ex-Vice-President Hamlin’s family is well 
provided for, at the expense of the American 
people, as follows : 

His son Charles draws from the U. 8S. 


Another son draws 
His brother has an income of........ 
His son-in-law draws. ......e.sseeeee 


Fifteen thousand four hundred dollars! 
Pretty well for one family, every member of 
which was as poor as a crow last February, 
before the election of Lincoln. 

—Still traveling the round of the press we 
notice what is called the Quaker’s saying, of— 
“My son, get money—honestly if thou 
cans't; but, my son, get money.” We think 
we remember something of this kind, which 
was written, more than a thousand years be- 
fore any Quakers had cxistence, by no less a 
poet than Horace: 

Rem facias Rem, 
Recte, st possis, si non, quocumque modo Rem. 
Get place and wealth, if possible, with grace, 
If not, by any means get wealth and place, 


—Our exchanges are full of instances of 
white women eloping with negroes. In every 
case the woman was the danghter or the wife 
of an Abolitionist, who had romanced his 
family into a sympathy and admiration for 
the ‘‘injured race.’ Before the election of 
Lincoln, such cases‘ occurred at great inter- 
vals, but now they come thick and fast. 

—The Independent, Beecher’s paper, is still 
harping on miscegenation. It says: 

“No race is good alone. God meant them 
te be combined, and He knows best how, in 
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His own ood time, to cause all these grapes 
of life in his royal cup to make a wine meet 
for the lips of the Lord to drink.” 

Go in, then, lascivious, blaspheming 
wretch, and “combine” with the Ethiopic 
wenches—press and squeeze the luscious 
black grapes until you are full of the wine 
that flows from their lips. Goin. But when 
you come ‘yack into the presence of white 
men and women, have the decency to hang 
your crazy head, and avert your negro-per- 
fumed face! 


—Some rich men of New York, a few 
months since, presented Admiral Farragut 
with $50,000 in Seven-Thirty Bonds. If they 
desired to make the Admiral a genuine gift 
of that amount, why not make it in gold? 
Why mock a brave man with a present of 
‘*bonds” on a bankrupt? If the poor Admi- 
ral trusts to these “bonds,” as a support in 
his old age, the time will come when he will 
repeat the words of St. Paul, who, on being 
dragged bound before a Roman tribunal, ex- 
claimned that he wished all who heard him 
‘*were such as he was, except these bonds.” 


—A newspaper calling itself Democratic is 
not ashamed to say that Abraham Lincoln 
was the father of his people.” Of what peo- 
ple? The negroes we hope is meant ; for we 
will not he considered as belonging to any 
people of which Abraham Lincoln was a fae 
ther in any sense. We should be glad to let 
Abraham Lincoln rest quiet in, his grave, but 
as long as his friends will bring him up be- 
fore us, s0 long we shall express our con- 
tempt and herror of everything that belonged 
to his life. We know of nothing in bim that 
a man of honor can approve. Even his jokes 
were so obscene that no gentleman could 
laugh at them. 


—A New York daily gave the incidents of 
Sherman’s march under the following fascin- 
ating heading :—‘‘ Picturesque Incidents ; 
Robbery, Love, Moonlight, Music, and Plun- 
der.’ That wasa charming way to ‘save 
the Union,” robbing, plundering, and making 
love to the negro wenches, 





